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A properly typed letter should take minutes, not half-an-hour. But in a noisy room 
who can be expected even to think properly ? Lots of little sounds 
hecome big noises—to someone else. You can’t prevent other people's 
noise battering into vour thoughts, ruining your work, 
jangling your nerves . . . unless, of course, you consult Cullum 
Cullum know how to sponge up sounds before they 


can cause harm. You must have heard of Cullum. 


Sound control by 


THE ACOUSTIC CONSULTANTS & CONTRACTORS 


Concessionaires for ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD., FLOWERS MEWS, LONDON, N.19. Tel : ARC 2662-3-4-5 
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Brighter business pegin; in the 

factory. Make Coronation Year the time 

to fit out your staff with new industrial wear— 

and make sure you choose Supercraft. Tailored Over- 
gowns, generously cut, in a range of appealing new styles 
at extra-competitive prices—these are for your female 
operatives. Styled to give them pride of appearance and a 
new zest for work, these garments are now available in an 
additional range of sizes incorporating extra length 


without extra cost. 


Have you seen this new comprehensive Supercraft 
Catalogue? It contains full details of the latest styles 


in Overalls and Overgowns— your passport to 





better business. 
For the men—well-built overalls in 
boiler suit and dustcoat styles, hard 


wearing, comfortable, dirt-resisting, 


and tailored to keep their style 1 f j j 
These are fine examples of craftsman buy-word or brighter business wear 
made industrial wear—hard-workers 


for hard-workers, 
. SUPERCRAFT (GARMENTS) LTD + ALLIANCE MILL 
OLDHAM LANCS PHONE: MAIN 7041-2 GRAMS: SUPERCRAFT OLDHAM 
19 STRATFORD ROAD . SHIRLEY - BIRMINGHAM - SHIRLEY 3809 
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STRENGTH 
STYLE 
SER VICE 


Coat OVERALL.. 


That SUMmarises the latest WEARWELL Coat Overall. 

A tailored protective garment that is also easy on the eye 
in the matter of looks. Material is smooth to the feel, yet tough to the wear 
and fully shrunk. ‘*Stayed"* pockets retain their shape for life, and buttons are 
detachab’e. All sizes 32-50 chest, in khaki or white, now ex stock. But as 
good things go they go quickly, so you'll be wise to order early. Quotations 


on application. 





VERALLS 
Live up to their Name / 


WEARWELL OVERALL CO. LTD., 180 BALSALL HEATH ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 12 


Tel.: CALthorpe 3111-2 








The Oven 





Seating 
Through the Ages 





for Your 
Canteen , 


EX-WORKS 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 
TO MODERN SEATING 


EVERTAUT 


LIMITED 


Proprietors) J.B. BROOKS & CO. LTD 


The Silicate general-purpose Gas-fired 
Cabinet oven is a solid, reliable tool 
for canteens large and small. Simple 
to work, it will bake Cakes, Pastries, 
Pies, Joints and Poultry to perfection. 
Quick starting, it can be brought to 
bakinz heat in 20 minutes. Low gas 
consumption. Small floor space. There 
is a size to suit your need. Quick 
delivery. 


SILICATE BAKERY 


ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
129-131 Conybere Street 
BIRMINGHAM 12 





Please write for Catalogue 2G 


WALSALL ROAD, 
"Phone: BiRchfields 4587 (4 lines) 


PERRY 


The ducking stool was an effective 
if lusty deterrent to the nagging 
wife but by no stretch of the 
imagination could it be termed 
comfortable. Most people prefer 
a seat designed for sitting upon—a 
seat which is comfor- 
table because it has 
been anatomically 
designed—in fact an 
Evertaut Seat. 


E “ 


The Evertaut range 
is wide enough 
to provide the 
correct seating for 
practically all 
workers irrespec- 
tive of their 
job. When it 
comes to seating 
don't ‘‘duck’’ 
the problem— 
ask Evertaut. 


BARR, BIRMINGHAM 22b 


"Grams: Evertaut, Birmingham 





Est. 1896 Phone: CAL 3084 
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BORAXO contains no harsh 
abrasives, no strong alkali 
or penetrating solvent. 


cleans DIRTY hands 


Whenever hands become really dirty, they 

need Boraxo. It readily tackles ingrained dirt, grease 
and oil, does not harm the skin, and leaves 

the hands smooth and supple. 


@eeeeeoeeeeeseeceeeseeenseeoeese~eseeeeee 


’ a | 
The strong pilfer-proof dispenser ' Freé trl! Boraxo a trial in your works. Attach this coupon to 


ensures greatest economy in use your letterheading for a free sample and full information 


Name of Executive......... 


Dept. P.M. Regis House - King William Street - London EC4- MINcing Lane 7333 











tact... 


The Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Education 
for 1950/1951 emphasises that ‘‘Nurses 
should wage constant warfare against 
verminous heads’ to solve this grave 
social problem. 

Wherever numbers of women and 
girls work together there is always the 
risk of head pest infestation. Fortu- 
nately, there is a sure and swift 
remedy in SULEO Hair Emulsion, one 
application of which will clear the 
worst infested head in a matter of 
minutes, and will give complete pro- 
tection for at least fourteen days, even 
though the hair may be washed in 
the meantime. 


@ Soft and easy to use. 
@® Harmiess to hair and scalp. 
® Undetectabile. @ Pleasant. 


A bottle of 


SULEO 


HAIR EMULSION 


should be kept in every 
Welfare Department 


WELFARE OFFICERS 

AND INDUSTRIAL 
NURSES ARE INVITED eG 
TO WRITE FOR SAMPLE | 
AND LITERATURE TO. 


JEYES’ LABORATORIES LTD. 
MILLBROOK: CHIGWELL: ESSEX 





INDUSTRIAL CLOTHING 
FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIES 


WE SPECIALISE in all types of overalls 

for every industry in a wide range of 
colours. All materials used in these gar- 
ments are of the finest quality, guaranteed 
fully shrunk, giving the maximum wear. 
Full details and samples sent on request— 


Telephone: 
(«) MORRIS... 
elegrams: 


'ERAL! 
30 CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY, LONDON, |N.W.2) ccctic London 


PROTECTS YOUR PROPERTY... 


and your business 




















Our service can be used in either of two ways : 
(1) TELECONTACT For a small charge you 


can reinforce your permanent night staff by arrang- 
ing for our TELECONTACT service which gives 
your staff the protection of an hourly contact by 
telephone Should no call be received at our 
Headquarters, Scotland Yard is at once advised 


better still 
(2) TRAINED GUARDS you can call on us to 


post on your premises for the protection of your 
goods and plant one or more trained, unifornted, 
fidelity-bonded. guards in constant touch by tele 
phone with their Headquarters. 
In 1951 losses from fire in the United Kingdom and Eire alone amounted to 
£23,000,000 apart from any consequential losses. 
The nightly losses from burglary reach a staggering figure. 
PREVENTION (IS BETTER THAN CURE 
Securicor service has become a household word in Industry 
For full particulars of our service please write or telephone to 


SECURICOR LIMITED 
6 PORTMAN MANSIONS, BAKER STREET, W.1 Tel. : WELbeck 0751/2,3 


Directors: 











The Marquess of Willingdon. 
Col. R. D. Sherbrooke-Walker, 7.D., D.L., F.C.A. 
R. D. Godfrey. 
Major-General R. E. Laycock, C.B., D.S.O. 
Brigadier Dudley W. Clarke, C.B., C.B.E. 
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Brainwaves? 








Get in touch with the 
G.E.C. Lighting Service .. . 


Fluorescent Is your lighting really effective and economical? For 


instance, a modern fluorescent installation would cut 

your consumption of current by over half, for the 
ligh ting? same amount of light as you are now getting. 

Alternatively, you could have over double the light at 
no extra cost! The people to guide you are the 
G.E.C., pioneers of fluorescent lighting and the first to 
establish an Advisory Lighting Service with every 
technical help on cal!. Gentlemen, you’ll save a lot of 


; Me, r ral talk . . . if you see the G.E.C. first. 






tubes in Waxes Gam fittings 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C2 
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Ready for any job—give lasting wear. 


Button-through and Crossover Styles with 
short or long sleeves. 


Also Women’s Bib-and-Brace Overalls and 
Boiler Suits. 


THE JAYESS CLOTHING CO. LTD. 


Fourth Ave., Team Valley Estate, Gateshead-on-Tyne II 
Telephone and Telegrams: Low Fell 75044-5 








Here's Foot Protection for you! 


Even a bus weighing 7 ton 5 cwt. (as proved by our 
recent test) can pass over your foot without injuring 
it if you are wearing a pair of ““ TOTECTORS ” safety 
boots or shoes! The neatly-concealed steel toe caps 
are guaranteed to withstand a dead weight of 3 tons. In 
workshops and factories everywhere ““TOTECTORS” 
are preventing foot injuries. 

“ TOTECTORS” Safety Boots and Shoes are manu- 
factured to British Standards Institute Specification. 


Safety and Welfare Officers are invited to send for literature 


One of the large variety of stylese 
WEAR 
\\ Regd. 


TOTECTORS 


BOOTS AUMAWNWUN. SHOES 
THE PIONEERS OF SAFETY FOOTWEAR 


WILKINS & DENTON LTD., DEPT. P.M., 51 & 52 WOBURN PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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For Cleaning Up 


STERGENE is soapless and a 
wonderful grease remover. A teaspoon- 
ful in a bucket. of water is enough 
for general cleaning, so it is truly 
economical. 


When Domestos and Stergene are made DOMEST OS i 2 Sepmehbicti 
- , ¢ 


available other cleansing materials are with all the disinfectant properties 
which would be expected of a product 
unnecessary. Domestos and Stergene twenty times stronger than carbolic 
acid. Very small quantities are 
sufficient to ensure scrupulous clean- 
from dish washing in the canteen (and liness—particularly in lavatories 
and toilets. 


between them fulfil every cleansing need 


how china sparkles when washed with 








Stergene) to swabbing factory floors. 


DOMESTOS and STERGENE 


MAKE LIFE CLEANER 








Full particulars about Domestos and Stergene can be obtained from 


DOMESTOS LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, COLLEGE WORKS, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, Oc 
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Is it Worth Protecting 
.... the man who protects 
your property? 


The only time you meed your watchman is when 
emergency arises. That is precisely when he needs a... 


RENTRIX 
Automatic Watchman’s Patrol Unit 

BECAUSE...... (1) This RENTRIX Unit is the 
system which automatically summons help if the watch- 
man is impeded in his work. 

(2) The RENTRIX Unit is completely proof against 
every form of interference and abuse. 

If you are interested, please write for illustrated literature to: 


4 entrux 


COMMERCIAL COUNTING & CONTROL LTD. 
16 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 Sloane 8805 


RENTRIX — FOR SCIENTIFIC SECURITY 














PARK YOUR CYCLES 
THE ODON I way 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


With Odoni Patent ‘ All-Steel’’ 


BICYCLE STANDS 


Types to suit all possible requirements 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE-SIDED, HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 
For Indoor and Outdoor use. 
' TYPE 10 


DOUBLE SIDED 
SEMI - VERTICAL 
OUTDOOR 
STAND, BUILT 
WITH CLOSE 
RACK 
ARRANGE- 
MENT (CYCLES 
AT 12” 
CENTRES) 


Write for fully illustrated leaflet and price list to 
Sole manufacturers and Patentees. 


ALFRED A. ODONI AND CO. LTD. 


404-5 SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS 
LONDON, E€.C.2 
Tel. No.: (WORKS : LONDON, N.W.) Tel. Add.: 
MONarch 8638/9 Odoni. Ave., London 











SELF-CONTAINED 


Breathing Apparatus 


“Proto”, ‘“‘Lungovox”, ‘“Salvus’, ‘“‘Fireox”’ 
s 


Particulars of our Training Courses 


on application 


and Oxygen Types 
Marks I, II and Il Compressed Air Types 





SMOKE HELMETS 
of all patterns 


PURETHA GAS MASKS 


RESUSCITATING 
for asphyxia, electric shock, etc. 


APPARATUS 





ALL OTHER PROTECTIVE APPLIANCES AND CLOTHING FOR’ THE 


INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


SIEBE.GORMAN & CO.L® 








TOLWORTH - SURBITON - SURREY 
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QUALITY FURNITURE 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


FACTORY: BENCHES, TABLES, CHAIRS, 
STOOLS, CUPBOARDS, SHELVING, 
STEEL FURNITURE, ETC. From standard 
lines or made to your specification. 





Ex 





OFFICE: DESKS}, TABLES, CHAIRS, 
CUPBOARDS, STEEL FURNITURE, 
HAND-MADE EXECUTIVE FURNITURE. 
From our standard range or made to 
specification. 











CANTEEN: TABLES with POLISHED 
“WARERITE"’ or “FORMICA’’ TOPS; 
CHAIRS, CUPBOARDS, ETC. From our 
standard range or made to specification. 





Send for illustrated folders 


RICHARD ORTON LTD. 


FINSBURY COURT, FINSBURY PAVEMENT 
LONDON, E.C.2. Telephone : MONarch 4572/3 








SANITARY TOWEL 
VENDING 
MACHINES 


provide these 
advantages 
@ A mechanism that can be 


adjusted to operate on any 
number of cpins. 

@ Achoice of brands—soluble 
and non-soluble. 


@ An assurance of unlimited 
supplies. 


Particulars from: 


PETER’S AUTOMATIC MACHINES 


LIMITED 


1 LADBROKE RD., LONDON, W.11 
Telephone : PARK 7608 
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CRASH on this shoe! 


This is a much more dramatic photograph than first 
appears. Read this extract from the report sent by C A 
Parsons & Co Ltd, Heaton Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne 6: 


‘On June 5th 1950 a baulk of wood 5ft. long weighing 
2 cwts. 134 Ibs. which was standing upright on its end fell 
over on the left foot. The man (Mr. John Tweddle) was 
wearing “Sound Brand”’ Safety Shoes which he had pur- 
chased a fortnight previously and but for the steel cap 
which took the full shock of the blow, the man’s injuries 
would undoubtedly have been more severe’ 


That’s 


SOUND BRAND PROTECTION! 


Protection is built into the steel-reinforced toecap of 
Sound Brand Safety Footwear—protection that’s invisible 
in wear, but very much in evidence in an accident. 


£50 COMPENSATION GUARANTEE 


‘To every worker who, while wearing Sound Brand Inter- 
nal Steel Toe Safety Boots, sustains a toe injury, we will 
pay £5 a week during the period of absence from work 
up to a maximum of 10 weeks as a result of that injury’ 
There are no strings—no ‘conditions’—to Sound 
Brand Protection 

WRITE for full details 


Sound Boots Limited 


SOUNDWELL BRISTOL 


Messrs L Elkan Limited Stepney Bank Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Messrs H C Smith Limited 31 Dale Street Manchester 


AAAAAAAAASLAS SSE SSS 
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NOT WRAPPING in steel— 
DRAPING around 

steel will 

air and dry 

garments! 


NUMBER PLATE 


ne Pa 1 read Hanger System alone fulfils this elementary principle of Clothes 
are and Storage 

The Air-Dry method eliminates musty cupboard odours, allows for correct hanging 
and ensures tidiness with maximum hygiene. 

“SIEBER” reduces absenteeism and increases production 

Saving in valuable floor space, initial—and maintenance—costs, proves “SIEBER” 
a sound and lasting investment. 

Scientifically and exclusively designed for its purpose, “SIEBER” is the world’s 
finest system of Clothes Storage. 


the SIEBER cloakroom system 


Pat No 415653 —__—}, ke ‘ Please write today for full details. 
Reg ies No.789558 a JAMES SIEBER EQUIPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
ae 14 Africa House, Kingsway, W.C.2 Telephone: Holborn 5121 & 4531 














... for advice on producing 
YOUR OWN HOUSE ORGAN 


Good relations between management and staff can be fostered by a staff 


journal giving details of the life and activities, aims and ambitions of the 
business, both from the commercial and social sides. Similarly, if it is 
desired to expand the goodwill which exists between the business and its 
customers, a well designed House Organ will be found to be of great value. 


We have specialised in this type of work for many years. Members of N.U.M. 


OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


OLD BAILEY PRESS LONDON rl ig BEDFORD THECASTLE PRESS 


——— W. P. GRIFFITH & SONS LIMITED 


154 CLERKENWELL ROAD: LONDON: EC! 
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The “REVVI" Machine 


Cuts Wall and Ceiling 
Cleaning Costs 


be 
Improves Working Conditions 


Stimulates Hygiene 


Walls and ceilings can be washed cheaply 
and with the minimum of disorganisation 
by means of the REVVI washing machine. 


A saving of at least one half of the nor- 
mal labour costs is effected. 


Being silent in operation and not requir- 
ing very much floor space, the REVV! 
machine does not distract the attention of 
persons working near it. For ease of 
movement, it is fitted with rubber-tyred 
castors. The water and cleaning solutions 
do not drip on to floors, machines or 
desks, so dust sheets are not needed. 


The cylinders of the REVVi machine are 
filled with clear water and a water deter. 
gent solution respectively, and both water 
and solution are kept under pressure by a 
few strokes of a manually-operated air 
pump. A few minutes’ pumping is suffi- 
cient to last the day's operations. 

For further particulars and demonstra- 
tions please write or telephone:— 


REVVI Lrp. 


70 Blackstock Road 
Finsbury Park 
London, N.4 

Telephone: CANonbury 5246/7 
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NEWS AND READERS’ SERVICE 


CURRENT PERSONNEL AND PRODUCTION PRACTICE DIGEST 
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SUMMARY OF OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
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and include present address as well as new address required. 








B or THE HONTISH 
CYCLE 


This is our type ‘A’ cycle stand. There are 
20 types for selection. All steelwork stove- 
enamelled green for durability. 


Illustrated catalogue on request. 


ABIX oem INDUSTRIES) LTD 


FACTORY EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


TAYBRIDGE WORKS, Yr ROAD 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, 8.W.1 
Phone: BAT 8666/7. Grams: ph4 BATT, LONDON 
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your story... 


... 18 an entirely new publishing venture. It is published 

free by Perry Press Productions Ltd., Britain’s 
foremost editorial organisation, 
in the interests of better 


industrial publishing. YOUR 


STORY contains articles that have 


at 


appeared in a variety of 


House Journals — articles which 
show how interesting and 

varied are the stories firms 
have to tell—how effectively 

they can be told. 

Write for your free copy 

of this fascinating new magazine 
to Perry Press Productions Ltd., 


Standbrook House, 2-5 Old Bond Street, W.1 


Telephone: Grosvenor 8346 (Private branch exchange) 


Telegrams: Imprint, Piccy, London. 


IN THE INTERESTS OF BETTER INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
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THE WHY AND HOW OF HOUSE MAGAZINES 





How House Magazines 


Improve Industrial 


Relations 


HY should you start an 
W employee magazine? 
Because the firm next 
door has one? That is not a bad 
reason, since much that has benefited 
people at work has come about in 
the same way; but it might 
result in slavish imitation of some- 
thing unsuitable for your special 
circumstances. 

Because some public relations con- 
sultant has persuaded you? Well, it 
depends on the inducements he 
offered. If you were told that by 
simply starting a magazine you 
would ensure good ‘‘morale’’ or 
good personnel relations, you have 
been misled. These objectives aren’t 
so easily attained. 

Because you, or your son down 
from Oxford, or your lady personnel 
assistant, fancy yourselves as 
writers? That’s the worst possible 
reason—it would be better if you 
stick to ‘‘commercial’’ literature, 
where the customer can hit back. 

Why do people start works maga- 
zines? Looking over the list of ob- 
jectives given here and in America, 
one is struck by their vagueness— 
“‘to educate and inform,’’ ‘‘to link 
management and _ workers,’’ ‘‘to 
operate in the social and economic 
fields.’” One is also struck by the 
fact that between these broad aspira- 
tions and the form and content of 
most magazines there is a wide gulf. 
Either this is because the stated ob- 
jectives are humbug; or it is because 
they are impracticable. 

I don’t think that the majority 
of employee magazine editors are 
humbugs. When I consider the cir- 
cumstances in which many of them 
produce their publications, I’m sure 
they are not doing it merely for what 
they get out of it.. I do think, how- 


By THOMAS FASSAM 


Head of the Industrial Welfare 
Society’s Publica:ions Department 


ever, that many quite decent people 
set their sights too wide. 

Lord Leverhulme, for example, 
hoped when he started his works 
magazine over fifty years ago that it 
would provide an effective substitute 
for the personal contact between 
management and man that the rapid 
increase in the size of his business 
had done away with. We know 
nowadays that this can only be 
achieved by the simultaneous exer- 
cise of the whole group of skills and 
techniques that come under the head- 
ing of ‘‘human relations.”’ 

A famous public relations firm, 
again, claimed that in a works maga- 
zine, when controversy arose, ‘‘the 
cold logic of accurate phraseology 
in print dampens emotionalism and 
invites the attention of reason.’’ 
Pace Stuart Chase, we know that 
effective national negotiating 
machinery and local joint consulta- 
tion are much more important than 
nice bits of semantic writing. 

And only the other day a young 


“Your job is important.” 
Delivering that message to 
employees is the main func- 
tion of the house magazine. 
These magazines are an essen- 
tia] part of factory communi- 
cations, but they can only 
succeed if the managements 
who foot the bill clearly 
understand their aims. In 
this and. the following five 
pages, therefore, experts 
examine in detail, from 
management’s point of view, 
the policies and processes that 
make a good house magazine. 


lady, asking for help in starting a 
magazine, told me ‘‘You see, our 
communications are so bad.’’ I 
rapidly ticked off on my fingers a few 
of the other things she should start if 
she wanted to tackle the communica- 
tions problem squarely—works com- 
mittee, bulletin boards, discussion 
groups, complaints procedure, sug- 
gestion scheme, training courses for 
middle and junior management. 

The truth is that in the whole 
complex of management today. the 
employee publication is  supple- 
mented, and often outstripped, by 
other techniques and media. This 
would not have happened if we had 
succeeded in our beloved broad ob- 
jectives. If it had been enough to 
bring out the Pigiron Post once a 
month (more or less) there would be 
no public address systems, no wall 
newspapers, no employee handbooks, 
no visual aids, no information ser- 
vices or works councils. 

We did not succeed single-handed 
in creating idyllic industrial relations 





INDUSTRY’S PRESS: 


4 Facts 


1. There are an estimated 1,200 house journals in Great Britain. 
New ones are being started almost every week. 


9 
their own association, the 
Editors. 


. Editors in this increasingly important part of the Press have 
British Association of Industrial 
Present membership is 200. 


. The Americans believe in house journals. More U.S. citizens 


read them than read newspapers. 
6,500 publications is 71,000,000. 


was spent on them. 


Aggregate circulation of the 
In. 1952, over $112,000,000 


. The trend, both in the States and here, seems to be to run more 
than one journal—an employee magazine, a publicity organ, 


perhaps a dealer magazine. 
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THE WHY AND HOW OF HOUSE MAGAZINES 





simply because we set out to do too 
much with a medium that has severe 
limitations. If we think of our 
magazines as part of the communica- 
tions structure of industry, we ought 
to ask ourselves some - straight 
questions, ; 

Is the employee magazine a com- 
plete two-way channel of communi- 
cations? 

Has it the informality and security 
of a friendly conversation? 

Can we answer the question as 
soon as it is asked, give the news as 
soon as it ‘‘breaks,’’ squelch the 
rumour while it is still travelling the 
grapevine? 

The answer, in each case, is no. 
rhere are very few great newspapers 
even that could answer yes to more 
than one of these questions. How 
can we, editing our magazine single- 
handed in intervals between our 
other duties in the personnel office, 
or working with em-rule and type- 
book in the remote and cloistered 
calm of the advertising department, 
hope to reach these _ essential 
standards? 

My answer would be that we have 
a job to do—and it is not to com- 
pete with the other techniques of 
communication but to help create 
the conditions in which they will 
succeed. 

We cannot hope to report the 
works committee while it is still 
‘‘hot’’—but we can print articles 
showing how the committee works, 
how a given suggestion was discussed 
and carried through decision to 
action. 

We can’t beat the grapevine—but 
we can give a humorous study of 
how a given rumour developed, how 
it was detected and answered and 
how far it departed from the truth. 

We can’t be as topical as the 
bulletin board—but we can carry out 
reader research as to whether the 
bulletin board is looked at, and 
what attitude the average worker 
takes to it. 

We can’t offer the quick-fire ex- 
change of views and facts that take 
place in a discussion group—but we 
can help to brief groups by publish- 
ing advance information on the 
topics they are to discuss. 

We can’t move, like the films in the 
canteen; and we can’t emit noises, 
like the Music While You Work 
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loudspeaker. But we can investigate 
by opinion polls and quizzes the im- 
pact of these aids to productivity, 
and get people discussing their 
preferences. 

There is, in short, a lot we can 
do by treating these other competi- 
tive media as news stories on their 
own merits. Remember the maga- 
zine goes into the home, and is read 
quietly sitting down; these are 
conditions that no other medium 
can claim, and in these condi- 
tions we can set about our primary 
job of laying good foundations for 
the firm’s family spirit. 

But there is more that we can do— 
jobs that cannot be done by the 
other media and belong to the press, 
of which we are an_ increasingly 
important part. 

Summarising the types of contri- 
bution that can only appear in the 
employee magazine, we can see that 
they have a common value in the 
pursuit of better industrial relations. 
The editorial can present the basic 
concepts of good relations in thought- 
ful form; the features contributed by 
readers can add to the knowledge the 
working team have of one another as 
full and rounded personalities; the 
background articles about the com- 
pany’s processes, products, clients 
and staff help to create a family feel- 
ing of identification with the firm; 
the routine news of births, marriages 
and deaths increases the sense of 
mutual interest. Some magazines 
take the process a step. further by 
printing articles that help to weld the 
firm into the civic community; and 
others explain the structure of the 


industry and the relations between 
its departments as part of the 
process of making everyone better 
informed. 

What have these differing types of 
editorial matter in common? 

They are all concerned with the 
work to be done—the firm that does 
the work, the world in which the 
work is done, the people who do it, 
the people for whom it is done, their 
relationships with each other, and 
the job. 

This work is something that 
occupies the attention of most people 
for the best part of the day (and I 
mean the best part—the long day- 
light hours spent continuously on the 
job). The relationships they develop 
during those hours are important, 
and the employee magazine is the 
archivist of those relationships. 

But the work they do should be 
important, too. And _ here the 
employee magazine has its specific 
job to do—to reach the working 
reader in his armchair at home, and 
to show him how his job, however 
humble it may seem, is significant 
and valuable. 

That is the main justification for 
the emplcyee publication. It does 
not censtitute the whole apparatus of 
personnel relations, but it has a 
unique and essential part to play. 
By sitting down quietly, asking our- 
selves precisely what is our raison 
d’étre in our particular firm in terms 
of these limited objectives, I feel we 
would produce better magazines. 
And because we would have a clearer 
idea of what we were after, we might 
produce them more easily, too. . . 


2. Getting Out the Magazine—a 


10-Point Plan for Management 


AVING decided that an 

employee magazine is a good 

idea and that it will do a 
constructive job for us, we should 
know what we have let ourselves in 
for and how we shall go about 
producing one. 

First things first. What style are 
we going to adopt? What is going 
to be the size of the magazine and 
how many pages is it to have? How 
often shall it appear? 

The “Answers to these questions 


By GEOFFREY PERRY 
Director, Perry Press Productions Ltd. 


will necessarily depend on costs, but 
having decided to publish a maga- 
zine, we must also give it a chance 
to prove its worth and to fulfi] its 
function. 

1. Each of the fundamental 
questions raised above dovetails 
with the next one. Style, to start 
with. This depends on the con- 
tents of. the magazine and on how 
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’ Three popular sizes — octavo, 
quarto and “newspaper” (11} in. 
by 8} in). Each was chosen for 
the job it had to do—to carry 
mainly features or mainly news. 
Perry Press Productions Ltd. photo.) 

often it will appear. It is no good 
producing a ‘“‘glossy’’ style if the 
purpose of the magazine is to be 
newsy and contain many little 
items of personal news No good 
producing a newspaper if the pub 
lication appears infrequently and 
contains more illustrated feature 
articles than news. 

The best way to tackle the pro 
blem is to produce a ‘‘dummy’”’ of 
the publication as we envisage it; to 
make it the size we have in mind, 
give it the number of pages we aim 
at, and pencil in very approximately 
the space we plan to give each item 
of our proposed contents. That 
will help us to determine style, and 
we shall derive the maximum assist 
ance from our ‘‘dummy’”’ if the job 
has been done by a _ professional 
journalist (he may, of course, be 
the editor) or a firm of consultants 
specialising in this type of work, 
either of whom can picture very 
much more clearly than the layman 
what the finished product is going to 
look like, 


2. The actual size or format of 
the magazine has a great bearing 
on the style, but for economy in 


production, readability and ease of 
distribution, those sizes cutting out 
of standard ‘‘printings’’ are the 


most popular. Demy 8to (8 in. by 


52 in.), Demy 4to (11} in. by 8} 
in.), Crown 4to (10 in. by 7} in.)— 
all have maintained their popu 
larity through the years, while 


newspaper formats range from 17 in 
by 12 in. to f1 in. by 8} in. 

3. Now, how many pages? 
House magazines range from eight 
pages upwards in the case of 
magazines, from four upwards in 
the case of newspapers; but wise is 
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the firm that does not start a large, 
bulky publication with a flourish, 
to discover after a few issues that 
they are running dry of suitable 
material It is far better to start 
with a number of pages that can 
definitely be filled, and then let the 
magazine develop naturally—as it 
will do if it is run well and proves 
popular 


4. Employee magazines— 
especially those that are given 
away free—may at first be regarded 


with a certain amount of reserve by 
employees. It is most important, 
therefore, to produce a publication 
that inspires confidence and which— 
quite apart from its contents—will, 


by reason of its appearance, be 
vead 

Hence the importance of a good 
cover. Publishers of magazines 
sold on bookstalls to the general 


public appreciate the importance of 
this, and many a publication is sold 
on the drawing-power of its cover. 
“Clothes make the man’’—the cover 
often helps to make the magazine. 

5 important question that 
often arises is ‘‘Shall we take in 
paid advertisements to offset some 
of the expenses?’’ Some house 
journals make excellent advertising 
media. The works or depot of the 
firm may be of considerable local 
importance, and traders may like 
to advertise their goods or services 
to the employees. Such advertisers 
derive great benefit from _ their 
advertisements—-especially as they 
know to whom they are appealing 
and the number of people who will 
read their advertisements. 

6. Frequency of publication is 
our next problem. Once decided 
upon, it should be rigidly adhered 
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to, for nothing is worse for the 
prestige and goodwill of a publica 


tion than its non-appearance when 
everyone expects it. Monthlies 
lead in popularity, followed by 


quarterly and bi-monthly publica 
tions. Weeklies are naturally very 
rare because they require a con 
siderable staff and prove costly 

7. The ‘‘dummy’”’ has given us 
an idea of the type and style of our 
proposed magazine. Having deter 


mined its character the choice ol 
paper should not prove unduly 
difficult. Where many illustrations 


are used, some sort of coated paper 
is essential, art being the best of 
these, although costs can be reduced 
by the use of imitation art or even 
supercalendered papers. Newspapers, 
however, will only look right on a 
paper resembling newsprint. 

8. What's all this going to cost 
us? The best way to find out is 
to submit our ‘‘dummy’”’ to a num 
ber of printers versed in this kind 
of work, and their quotations 
though they may vary widely from 
one another—will give us an idea 

Economies can, of course, be 
made in a number of different ways 
—by cutting out the use of addi 
tional colour, reducing the number 
of pages, printing on a lighter weight 
or not such good quality paper, 
doing away with a separate cover 
and having one that is of the same 
substance as the rest of the maga 
zine and can, therefore, be printed 
at the same time, etc. 

9. Illustrations. Most employee 
magazines are printed by the letter 
press process, and if illustrations aré 
used, they consist of half-tone or 
line blocks, or a combination of 


the two 
Original artwork can be reproduced 





Job for an expert—making up 
letterpress and pictures into pages. 
(Cadbury Bros, Ltd.) 
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up to seven times smaller than the 
original, or enlarged if required. 
Simple, ‘‘squared-up’’ blocks are 
cheapest; complicated outlines (‘‘cut- 
outs’’) can cost a lot of money. The 
blockmaker’s advice on the correct 
“‘screen’’ of block for the grade of 
paper chosen should be sought; the 
block that is suitable for newsprint 
is most unsuitable for best-quality 
paper. 

10. What about the _ editor? 
(Mr. Wynn deals with his duties in 
detail in the next article.) There 
are three courses open to manage- 
ment. They can delegate the job to 
a member of the firm, in addition to 
his other duties. Sometimes this 
works quite satisfactorily, although 
the limitations of the arrangement 
are very evident. The first two or 
three issues may be carried on the 
enthusiasm of the employee-editor, 


but he may be overwhelmed in the 
long run. 

Next, management can employ a 
full-time professional editor, usually 
with a journalistic or advertising 
background. Industrial editing has 
become a recognised profession and 
is a highly specialised job, calling 
not only for a _ knowledge of 
journalism, but also for a thorough 
appreciation of industrial.and com- 
mercial problems and the way these 
are handled. 

Thirdly, there are _ specialised 
firms that provide an editor, art 
and production departments, and 
look after the complete job. 

Obviously arrangements must vary 
from firm to firm. But having 
decided that the staff magazine can 
do a constructive job, management 
have to decide how much money 
can be spent on it, on a long term 
basis. For it is in timies of need 
that an established magazine, enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the people 
whom it serves, can rise to its finest. 


3. Management Must Brief 
The Editor 


HAT is the job of the editor 
W: a house magazine? The 

answer can be _ reduced 
to a simple sentence—to make his 
readers feel happier. His journal 
should be so produced that every 
employee, from the managing 
director to the youngest office boy, 
experiences a ‘‘we-are-rather-a-nice- 
crowd”’ feeling. It ought to be the 
sort of publication which the em- 
ployee will show to his family 
or friends in other companies with a 
feeling of pride at being a member 
of an organisation which achieves 
something, which offers good work- 
ing conditions and in which there 
exists an esprit de corps. 

In order to do that, he ought to 
be given by management definite and 
detailed terms of’ reference—a com- 
plete briefing on company affairs and 
policy. He must be fully aware of 
production problems, of the ever- 
open ear of the competition, of 
susceptibilities and prejudices within 
the company. He must, in other 
words, avoid everything which 
might cause friction, resentment or 
unhappiness. 

There are three different types of 
employee publication (as _ distinct 
from the sales or customer magazine, 
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By J. P. WYNN Editor of 
“National Post’’ and Hon. Secretary of the 
British Association of Industriai Editors 


with which not concerned 
here): 

1, That sponsored by an_ en- 

lightened management which 
wants to create an informative, 
instructive journal which is 
more than a well-polished shop 
window. 
The luxurious prestige publica- 
tion which, although ostensibly 
intended for the employees, is 
always squinting at the 
customer. 

3. The publication written, edited 


we are 


and produced by the staff in 
their spare time, tolerated by 
management and dealing mostly 
with sports and social events. 

There is, however, only one valid 
reason for publishing an employee 
journal, and this has been recognised 
by progressive managements through- 
out the country: it is to improve 
employer-employee relations by 
strengthening group cohesion and 
expressing in print the warmth of 
the family spirit which is prevalent 
in so many enterprises. 

Experience shows that such a pub- 
lication, which mirrors the friendly 
relationship between management 
and employees in a factory, which 
reflects good working conditions and 
which exudes a general feeling of 
happiness, will, per se, increase a 
company’s prestige better and more 
lastingly than any smoothly written, 
glossy, luxury magazine produced by 
the advertising department. 

What should a good house maga- 
zine contain? News of everything 
which affects the employee’s job— 
favourably or unfavourably—every- 
thing which can put his own réle in 
the production process in the right 
perspective; which can promote 
better understanding of the work of 
his colleagues; which affects his 
future work. Just as the shareholder 
who has invested his savings in a 
commercial enterprise has the right 
to be informed of all developments 
within that company, so the em- 
ployee, who invests more than mere 
money—his physical and mental 
strength — has the right to be 
informed. 

Moreover, he is, like all of us, 
curious. He will read with interest 
stories about a colleague’s hobby, he 
will gleefully comment on engage- 
ment and marriage announcements, 


The author of this 
article at work with 
his staff on an issue 
of National Post. 
Main job of an in- 
dustrial editor, he 
believes, is “to make 
his readers feel 


happier.” 
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he will relish a glimpse into the 
private life of his colleagues. Com- 
pany policy, therefore, job security 
and social news are the three main- 
stays of editorial policy. 

To carry it out and to create a 
journal which is interesting, infor- 
mative and never boring, requires 
more than the usual journalistic skill. 
The editor—whether full-time or 
part-time—must be familiar with the 
tools of his journalistic craft—typo 
graphy, layout, sub-editing and news 
gathering. He should be assumed to 
have a ‘‘nose for news,’’ to be able 
to sense stories and to initiate the 
writing of articles. 

These are qualifications which 
every editor must have as a matter 
of course, but beyond that the editor 
of a house journal must be a man of 
infinite tact, a polished diplomat, a 
good mixer and, most important of 
all, never management’s yes-man. 
His position in the works is not al- 
ways enviable; because of his pecu- 
liar job, which must of necessity 
bring him into regular touch with all 
sections of the community, he has 
normally greater latitude of move 
ment and easier access to manage 
ment than employees of equal or 
similar salary grade. He should, if 
he is to do his job well, be able to 
short-cut long and cumbersome 
communications with management, 
and this again is not easy in a works 
which has a tradition-bound system 
of inter-departmental communica- 
tions. 


An Adequate Salary 


Yet another factor often tends to 
create resentment, albeit mostly con- 
cealed, against a newly appointed 
editor. His salary. A man with all 
the above qualifications is obviously 
entitled to an adequate salary which, 
in many cases, is higher than that 
of the  well-trusted, long-service 
book-keeper, foreman or personnel 
assistant, who looks askance at the 
employment at a higher salary of a 
newcomer who has not ‘‘made his 
way’ within the organisation along 
the path of normal promotional 
progress. 

Further, only the house journal 
editor is in the peculiar position of 
working among his readers who, at 
the same time, are his contributors, 
his subordinates and his superiors. 
Criticisms of his work are immediate, 
spontaneous and mostly outspoken. 
It requires a great deal of tact to 
“‘sub’’ the director’s holiday article 
from 5,000 words down to the re- 


quired 800, a feat which many in- 
dustrial editors are called upon to 
perform frequently. The editor must 
exert all his diplomatic skill if he 
has to turn down a badly taken 
snapshot of the foreman’s grand- 
daughter, should that trusted em- 
ployee with thirty-five years’ service 
tackle him personally. 

He will need material from all 
sections of the firm, and will, there- 
fore, have to appoint correspondents 
in every department and shop to 
report to him all events as soon as 


Editorial and printing staffs making 
up the actual type into pages. 


they occur. Department heads and 
foremen must be encouraged to faci- 
litate the work of the correspondents 
and no departmental censorship need 
be established once the editor is well 
primed regarding company view- 
points, personalities and general sus- 
ceptibilities. _ While this material 
from correspondents will, generally, 
only deal with social news, questions 
of job security—which is determined 
by orders, production and general 
market conditions—must be dealt 
with by. members of management. It 
is here that the imaginative editor 
can be of the greatest service, by 
guiding the authors and by sensing 
the kind of problems which need 
ventilating. 

There is an ‘‘atmosphere’’ in every 
great organisation, an indeterminable 
something which is yenerated by 
rumours,'gossip, hopes and ambitions. 
The editor who can sense atmosphere 
and the temperature in which it de- 
velops will, if he receives co-opera- 
tion from both management and 
staff, be able to present his readers 
with clear and precise information 
which can dispel an ugly atmosphere 
or intensify a good one. 

Lastly, let me say a little about 
a subject already touched on in the 
previous article: who is the editor 
going to be? 

There are usually two schools of 
thought. Some firms prefer the 
trained journalist who in addition to 
the qualifications of his craft has— 
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or is likely to acquire easily—the 
background of the particular indus- 
try in which he is to be employed. 
It is then assumed that after a few 
months he will have grown into the 
organisation and made _ himself 
familiar with its particular problems, 
processes and personalities. 


The Staff Man 


The result of employing such a 
man is usually a well-edited journal 
which can captivate its readers, not 
only by its contents but also by the 
application of journalistic technique, 

On the other hand, there are those 
who favour the appointment of a 
member of the existing staff. They 
argue that to compile a readable 
house magazine and to capture the 
company’s ‘‘family spirit’’ it requires 
not so much journalistic experience, 
but a thorough knowledge of the 
company’s history and development, 
its working methods and personali- 
ties. In this case, editors are fre- 
quently appointed who come from 
the ranks of the clerical staff, often it 
is a man with a ‘‘flair for writing.’’ 
Sometimes it is a company secretary 
(as the central source of information 
on company events); in one case it 
was the works’ chaplain and even 
quantity surveyors have been known 
to be appointed. This method works, 
in the main, quite well provided that 
with the appointment to the editor- 
ship goes a corresponding promotion 
in status. If such promotion is not 
forthcoming, if the hapless clerk 
upon whom has been thrust the 
editorship has to fight his way 
through mazes of red tape, if he is— 
as is often the case—saddled with a 
supervisory or censorship commitee, 
the result of his endeavours must be 
poor. 

An unskilled editor can, however, 
produce a good house magazine with 
an outside agency or the company’s 
advertising department to help him 
with layout and typography. 

Why are some house journals, 
though often expensively produced, 
failures? Art paper, four - colour 
illustrations, complicated layouts and 
varnished covers alone do not make 
good house journals. It is only the 
editor who has the “‘feel’’ of the 
organisation and can reflect in the 
columns of his journal the moods, 
hopes and ambitions of his readers, 
the man who can report factually, 
who can create a friendly (but never 
patronising) atmosphere, who can 
ensure the success of a house journal, 


Feature continued on next page. 
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IGH on the list of house 
H magazines which really do 
; their job must come the 
C.P.A. Star, published by the Calico 
Printers’ Association Ltd. It has 
been described by a member of the 
C.P.A. staff in these unequivocal 
terms: ‘‘Certainly popular, and 
undoubtedly adds to the wellbeing 
and sense of ‘belonging’ of all em- 
ployees at home and overseas.”’ 

Analyse a typical issue, and one 
formula for successful house maga- 
zine editing is revealed. Take the 
summer, 1952, number, for instance. 
First, the format is pleasant, the 
appearance attractive. Page size is 
quarto, fine art paper is used through- 
out, and printing is by letterpress. 

Like all other issues, summer, 
1952, is liberally illustrated and 
covers a wide variety of subjects, 
from native dancing to sporting 
events. Overprints of light orange 
shading on the front cover and on 
several inside pages enhance the 
appearance, and this issue’s bulk (it 
is over forty pages in length) gives it 
the solid feel that is usually 
associated with a first-class “‘com 
mercial’’ magazine. It is _ easily 
obtainable by all employees and 
retails at the very reasonable price 
of threepence. 

The inside of the front cover gives 
an index to the contents, an expla 
nation of the cover photograph and 
the names of the chief reporters of 
the organ. These latter are volun 
tary workers and any person em 
ployed by the firm may submit 
contributions to them. Editing is 
carried out jointly by two members 
of the publicity department, 

The first article, bearing at its 
head an action photograph of the 
dancing troupe it describes, is entitled 
“Tropical Rhythm’’ and deals with 
the story of Boscoe Holder and his 
troupe of Caribbean Dancers. It 
portrays in easy flowing language the 
activities of this most unusual group 
of young dancers and describes a 
visit which Mr. Holder made to an 
exhibition of dress material and 
shirting fabrics which had been 
printed by the C.P.A. Mr. Holder 
was delighted with the design of 
these fabrics and said so in no un 
certain terms, 
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4. A Successful 


House Magazine 


Under The Microscope 


The article is not propaganda. It 
is simply a description of the use to 
which some of the material- with 
which this firm deals is being put, 
and no attempt to boost the prestige 
of the firm is made. Nevertheless, 
the employees who have had a ‘hand 
in the production of these particular 
fabrics will, on reading this article, 
most certainly find reason to feel 
proud of their achievements. 

The next four pages are taken up 
with the story of one of the mills of 
the district. Although four pages 
may seem rather long for this type 
of article it should be pointed out 
that a total of about two pages is 
given over to photographs. The 
standard of photography is very high 
and the writing continues the easy-to- 
read style set by the first article. 

The next fourteen pages contain 
news from all the various branches 
of the C.P.A. Here again the scope 
of the writing is most extensive and 
touches on ali manner of news, from 
the report of an interesting fossil 
discovered in one of the works to a 
beauty competition for the over 60's. 
Wherever it is thought that a photo- 


A good cover picture, and it 
epitomises the work done by C.P.A. 
employees. 


By F. CUTTLE 


graph could possibly increase the 
interest of readers in a particular 
item, a photograph is used. 

In addition, there are a number of 
photographs which have no bearing 
on the news themselves, but which 
are certain to hold employees’ atten- 
tion for the simple reason that they 
are of people and scenes with which 
readers are familiar. There is, for 
instance, on page 17 a photograph 
of one of the employees who was at 
that date shortly due to report for 
his ‘‘Z’’ training and, as this is a 
topic of more than passing interest 
to most ex-Servicemen, use of such 
a picture is amply justified. On page 
20 is a photograph of the very 
charming lady (she works in one of 
the C.P.A. mills) who was the win- 
ner of the over 60’s competition. 

The two centre pages are taken up 
with an account, liberally illustrated 
and partly overprinted with orange 
tint, of a recent pantomime given by 
employees. One of the photographs 
shows not only the members of the 
cast, but the backroom boys who are 
only too often disregarded in 
reports such as these. 

The next three pages are almost 
devoid of illustration. They give a 
plain, straightforward sports report 
which covers the whole of the sport- 
ing activities of the firm in all its 
many places of work. 

The next three articles deal respec- 
tively with the replacement of horses 
by motor transport in the firm and 
with holidays taken by members of 
the staff. 

Then come three pages of news— 
in little intimate snippets—about 
people, followed by news from 
overseas. 

A readers’ forum is the next item 
and then a profile of a well-known 
character employed at one of the 
print works. A fashion article with 
many photographs of living models 
wearing the latest dresses and out- 
fits, and a description of the Rossen- 
dale Printing Exhibition bring to an 
end what can only be described as a 
model staff magazine. 
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Well Equipped, Well Managed 


Lavatories Pay a Dividend 


By LAURENCE DOPSON 


lavatories and washing facilities 

can be efficient, or they can be 
the reverse. If properly laid out and 
maintained, they are a stimulant to 
morale. If they are dirty and ill- 
kept, they encourage a similar atti- 
tude in the workers frequenting 
them. 

Lavatory accommodation 
be conveniently situated, 
from the working place. An inter- 
vening ventilated space should 
separate it from any workroom. The 
walls generally and the floors of the 
closets and in front of the urinals are 
best covered with glazed tiles, which 
should be provided wherever there 
is risk of splashing. Indeed, they 
look well covering all the walls and 
they are easy to keep clean with a 
minimum of effort. If they are pro- 
vided as a dado, the dado should be 
fairly high, to discourage any bud- 
ding artists. 

The closets ought to be closets— 
every worker is entitled to the pri- 
vacy which sometimes he does not 
get in the older installations. Ade- 
quate ventilation is, of course, essen- 
tial. Se is quick and efficient 
flushing. Where water closets are in 
constant use at certain periods of 


I IKE everything else in a factory, 


should 
not far 











the day, there is a danger, if they 
are fitted with individual cisterns, 
that some of the pans may be left 
unflushed, because there has not 
been time for the cisterns to refill 
after the previous flushing. 

This difficulty can be overcome by 
employing a flushing trough to 
serve the whole bank of closets. The 
large content of the water in the 
trough allows the closets to be 
flushed repeatedly with very little 
interval between each flush, Gener- 
ally only one ball-cock is necessary 
for the trough, and so the cost of the 
initial plumbing is less and main- 
tenance costs are reduced. 

Some day, perhaps, it will be 
possible to persuade manufacturers 
to provide, and workers to use, 
lavatory flush systems which are 
operated by the foot. This would 
prevent any possibility of contami- 
nation from soiled fingers. 

Some care should be taken in 
selecting the design of pan. It does 
seem that certain lavatory pans are 
intended only for very small men. 
Both from the point of view of com- 
fort for the individua] and to obviate 
any soiling, a pan should be of ade- 
quate size. Closets with hardboard 
insets on each side, instead of the 


A water trough like 
this over a bank of 
closets allows each 
pan to be flushed 
repeatedly at very 
short intervals for 
refilling. 


Shanks and Co. Ltd. 
picture.) 
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Good sanitation is of 
basic importance in in- 
dustria] welfare. Much 
can be done, even in 
old buildings, to pro- 
vide employees with 
healthy, comfortable 
washing and sanitary 
accommodation which 
will have a_ beneficial 
effect on efficiency in 
the works. A further 
article will deal with 
cloakrooms and _ their 
equipment. 


usual seats, are frequently specified 
for factories and other large com- 
munities. 

Lavatory paper ought always to 
be provided—and it should be proper 
lavatory paper. Old newspapers or 
torn-up trade catalogues, even if 
neatly cut to shape, are not only un- 
satisfactory but give a messy appear- 
ance. There is something to be said 
for sheets instead of rolls, but the 
abuse of toilet rolls is bound up with 
the general level of morale. At the 
same time it is necessary to recognise 
that paper provided will be used up, 
and therefore someone should have 
the job of taking round replacements 
at regular and sufficient intervals. 
Such visits will also ensure that 
lavatories are inspected frequently 
and any defects reported. Pans 
should also be cleaned frequently. 

When separate urinal accommoda- 
tion is provided, which will be the 
case in all but the smallest factories, 
one water closet should be provided 
for one to 15 employees, two for 16- 
35, three for 36-65, four for 66-100 
and one for every 40 thereafter. 
(These and other figures in this para- 
graph are taken from the excellent 
brochure issued by the British 
Sanitary Fireclay Association.) Uri- 
nals ought to be provided on the 
basis of one urinal for 7-20 men, 
two for 21-45, three for 46-70, and 
four for 71-100. For women the 
minimum standard advised for water 
closets is one for 1-12, two for 13-25, 
three for 26-40, four for 41-57, five 
for 58-77, six for 78-100, and one for 
every 25 thereafter. The number of 
fittings should be calculated in re- 
lation to the number of employees 
working on each floor, in the case of 
multiple storey buildings, or in each 
part of the factory served by a 
lavatory unit. 

Urinals may either be of the stall- 
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type, with individual compartments, 
or of the slab type, which are with- 
out partitions. The slab-type is 
better where a large number of men 
have to be accommodated at one 
time. Basin urinals are not to be 
recommended for factories. Some- 
times the stand of the urinal is in a 
composition material, but this is not 
satisfactory, owing to splashing; it is 
essential to have an easily-washable 
and non-staining material, and, as 
has been stated, by far the most 
satisfactory is glazed tiling. 

Unfortunately there is nothing 
which can stop stub ends of cigar- 
ettes being dropped into urinals; 
again it is a question partly of 
morale and partly of seeing that the 
installations are kept clean. 

Where there are women workers, 
provision must be made for the sup- 
ply and destruction of sanitary 
towels. A slot machine should be 
provided for supplies. The preferable 
arrangement for towel disposal is the 
electric or gas incinerator, Other- 
wise there must be a _ receptacle 
which can be emptied into an 
incinerator elsewhere. 


Washing’ Facilities 


Washing facilities should be pro 
vided adjacent to and preferably in 
the same room as the lavatories. In 
food factories it is, of course, abso- 
lutely essential from the customer's 
point of view (not to mention the 
factory's legal responsibility) that 
employees should wash their hands 
after going to the lavatory, and it is 
a necessity of common hygiene. 

For large numbers of persons 
washing at the same time, washing 
troughs or ablution fountains of the 
island type are preferable to indivi- 
dual wash basins. If the latter are 
provided it should be to a standard 
of at least one basin to every fifteen 
employees. There ought to be 
ledges by each washing place for the 
convenience of those who wear 
spectacles; perhaps because they 
have good sight themselves, archi 
tects seem to forget those of us who 
have to wear glasses all the time, 
but want somewhere to put them 
down when we wash, : 

Liquid soap is the only satisfactory 
type, at any rate where there are 
large numbers of persons, for it does 
not ‘‘walk’’ like a cake and cannot 
be dropped down plug holes, but 
care should be taken to obtain a 
good quality soap. In this country 
the liquid soap is generally provided 
in plastic, metal or glass dispensers 
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(which should be kept filled), but in 
the United States a gravity feed 
system for liquid soap has become 
very popular. Here the dispensers 
are automatically filled from a 
central tank. 

The question of what means 
should be provided for drying after 
washing is a difficult one. On the 
answer to it, opinions differ. Very 
satisfactory hot-air drying machines 
are available. Paper towels need to 
be of high absorbent quality if they 
are to be really pleasant to use. For 
soiled paper towels, there should be 
provided a container with a wide 
mouth, so that towels dropped care- 
lessly in are received and do not 
litter the floor round about. Con- 
tainers should be frequently emptied. 

The Home Office recommend that 
towelling should be provided at the 
rate of at least 15 sq. ft. for every 
three persons per day. A roller 
towel is really a necessity no matter 
what other method is also adopted, 
because the supply of paper towels, 
for example, may run out. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory type is the 
roller towel which lets down a short 
length at a time, the used portion 
being automatically rewound inside 
the container. 

Some managements prefer the issue 
of individual towels to each employee. 
There is always something to be said 
both for having a towel of one’s own 
and for giving the employee some- 
thing for which he is individually 
responsible, but if separate towels are 
provided the problem of where the 
employee is to keep them has to be 
realistically faced. He must be able 
to hang them—having the towel 
screwed up in the bottom of a locker 
is not good enough. There must 
also be somewhere by the washbasin 
where he can place his towel while 
he washes. Even if individual 
towels are provided, there ought, as 
stated, to be a roller towel as well, 
because somebody, sometime, will 
forget to bring his towel or there 
may be a visitor who wants to wash 
his hands. 

Whether individual or roller towels 
are provided, it must be recognised 
that they quickly get used, and ade- 
quate replacement must be arranged. 
A towel which makes your hand 
wetter when you have handled it is 
neither a morale raiser nor hygienic. 
In some efficient factories the towels 
are replaced three times a day after 
each break in which they have been 
used by a large number of work 
people. The laundering of towels 
can be contracted out to commercial 


laundries, or many factories find it 
convenient to have their own 
laundry. 

Certain ‘‘dirty’’ industries are 
required by law to provide baths. 
The question of the type of bath was 
discussed in full in this journal in 
November, 1952. In summary it 
may be repeated here that showers 
are the most economical form of 
bath, that adequate privacy should 
be provided, and that for women a 
shoulder-high shower is the best. 

All workers ought to have hot 
water to wash in. Since nearly all 
factories have steam pipes, a useful 
way to obtain this hot water is by 
the use of steam and water mixers. 
These are thermostatically controlled 
and there is no risk of scalding, even 
should the cold water supply be 
interrupted for some reason. The 
use of steam for supplying hot water 
is more economical than the provi- 
sion of hot water direct—the steam 
method needs less plumbing. There 
may also be an appreciable fuel sav- 
ing because, apart from the fact that 
the steam is required for the indus- 
trial process anyway, heat may be 
lost from the hot water tank and 
hot water pipes if these are not well 
lagged. 

Apart from the British Sanitary 
Fireclay Association’s booklet 
referred to, there are several other 
publications giving useful informa- 
tion. The Industrial Welfare Society 
issued Works Lavatories; the subject 
is also dealt with in a Ministry of 
Labour pamphlet, and there is a 
British Standard Specification. 


The hot air dryers in this washroom 

have a fixed nozzle for drying the 

hands, and an adjustable one for 
the face (extreme right). 
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The “Free Group” Experiment 
Begins to Show Results 


By A Special Correspondent 


This article tells how employees in a smallish 
Birmingham company have acquired “a fuller 
grasp of production problems and a more con- 
centrated determination to increase and certainly 


maintain output.” 


It is the story—unfinished as 


yet—of an experiment in human relations designed 
to make democracy in industry a live and rewarding 
modus vivendi. 


| J Maree years ago ¢ about 

three years ago there began 

at a small Birmingham fac 
tory, Best and Lloyd Ltd.; an 
experiment in industrial relations 
that seems to show great promise 
Interested eyes have been turned 
upon it not only by other manage- 
ments in this country alert to new, 
intelligent personnel methods, but 
also by visitors from America. One 
of the latter, an experienced indus- 
trialist, said that the experiment 
was the most interesting new method 
of works relations he had seen during 
his stay in Britain. 

The basic conception of 
method of ‘‘free expression’ which 
Best and Lloyd Ltd., under the 
managing director, Mr. R. D. Best, 
are developing, stems from the 
acceptance that joint consultation 
is imperative. But the company 
amplify this industrial philosophy 
by asserting that every individual in 
the firm should have the chance to 
meet as a member of a small group 
during working hours, and thus 
have the opportunity fully to 
express himself with the object of 
controlling his working environment 
and assisting in the direction of the 
business he shares with the group. 

The fundamental difference 
between this ‘‘free expression”’ 
method and normal joint production 
technique is that there is a com- 
plete absence of management 
manipulation. There is, in other 
words, none of that subtle, if 
enlightened, direction that is inevit- 
able when a committee chairman is 
a high management executive and 


the 


when management representatives 
in a committee outweigh, in their 
more educated powers of dialectic 
and selection, a nominally equal 
number of workers’ representatives. 

The ‘‘free expression’ method at 
once holds great opportunity and 
many difficulties. Mr. Best believes 
that really useful results cannot be 
anticipated until the experiment has 
run a full five-year term. 

What are the advantages claimed 
for the method? 

1. That each individual can 
genuinely function as a_ personal 
unit in a working community. 

2. That the method tends to 
break into factual terms the gener- 
alised modern concept of the 
“human factor’’ in industry. It 
treats every operative as an 
equal, responsible member of the 
company. 

3. That it recognises the rights 
of the individual and fosters in him 
a new attitude of responsibility in 
his work. 


Profit Sharing 


Profit-sharing is obviously a sine 
qua non of the method. If each 
worker is to develop both his own 
self esteem and the stability and 
success of his enterprise (the busi- 
ness he shares with the group), he 
must obviously reap such financial 
rewards as he earns and the baro- 
meter of his financial success will 
mark the graph of his intelligent 
participation in a commercial 
undertaking. 
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The ‘‘free expression’’ method, 
alternatively labelled the ‘‘small 
free group’’ technique, will probably 
in its initial stages do best in the 
small company of 300-500 employees. 
Experiment has shown that the best 
size for the functional group is 
about twelve members. Each group 
meets—if it so wants; there is no 
element of compulsion—once a 
month, and no manager attends 
unless invited. 

Similarly no member of manage 
ment attempts to coerce = an 
employee into attending a group if 
he elects not to. There remain 
many operatives who do not wish to 
take part in the experiment. 

A chairman and a secretary are 
appointed by the groups and 
minutes of committees are kept 
Executives of management rank 
may submit items for the agenda. 
Suggestions flow back from the 
groups to management and many 
have been of high production value 
Groups include those for office staff 
and for foremen. Topics brought 
up by groups, especially those 
incorporating suggestions or indi 
cating strong employee opinion, 
are regularly considered as part of 
the agenda at the monthly top 
executive meeting. Each of the 
small ‘‘free groups’’ is directly 
represented on this top executive 
group. The firm believes that a 
truly vital two-way system is thus 
established. 


Benefits Already 
There is 


to believe 


already 
of the 


evidence 
that as a result 
method, there is among all 
employees a fuller grasp of pro 
duction problems and a more con 
centrated determination to increase 
and certainly maintain output. At 
the annual distribution in 1952 of 
the year’s profits, many workers 
had a substantial increment to their 
normal weekly wage, a ‘‘profit’’ 
graded according to their length of 
service but producing some monetary 
gain for everybody, . 
Democracy in industry has had 
much __lip-service. When every 
worker in the factory floor and at 
office desk genuinely has the oppor- 
tunity to speak for himself, the 
democratic idea shows signs of 
being translated into reality, The 
Birmingham experiment is striking 
in that it eradicates all concept of 
worker representation and offers to 
personnel the right to personal 
growth, scope and contribution. 


clear 
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PERSONNEL & PRODUCTION PRACTICE 


Give Them the Right Information 


NFORMATION of the wrong kind 

or information given without pre- 
paring the ground, may be positively 
harmful, according to a report of the 
Acton Society Trust on an inquiry 
among coal miners. Some of the con- 
clusions reached may well be instruc- 
tive for large industrial undertakings 
as well as for other nationalised 
industries. 

It was found that the real problem 
was not what the miner did not know, 
but the great range of misconceptions 
and prejudices into which he fitted any 
new piece of information which came 
his way. While many of the men were 
ignorant and apathetic about their in- 
dustry, misconceptions and suspicions 
were no less apparent among the best 
informed men, a circumstance which 
the report attributes to underlying atti- 
tudes originated in the days before 
nationalisation. These underlying pre- 
judices were shown in answers to the 
question, ‘“Would you let your son 
enter the pit?,’’ to which more than 
half replied ‘‘No.’’ It shows how such 
prejudices can be perpetuated in a 
generation which has no personal ex- 
perience of the conditions which created 
them. 

The report goes on to show that 
present methods of communication in 
the industry have only a limited im- 
pact. Joint consultation is doomed to 


be ineffective while workers’ repre- 
sentatives have no idea of the functions 
of administrators and technicians, while 
financial accounts of individual col- 
lieries are kept secret, and while colliery 
managers themselves are ill-informed 
because they receive inadequate ex- 
planations from superiors. The report 
emphasises the need for relevant in- 
formation to dispel suspicion and mis- 
conceptions and to give members of 
joint committees all the facts they 
need for useful discussion. 


Psychological Legacy 


“The Worker's Point of View,”’ 
as this enquiry report is called, 
raises more questions than it answers 
but, as a reviewer in The Times Review 
of Industry states, it is important in 
two ways. First, it draws attention to 
the misapplication of information and 
the need for preparing this more effec- 
tively. Secondly, it reveals the in- 
fluence of the psychological legacy of 
bad management, poor working condi- 
tions and recurrent slumps. 


The Foreman Explains 


HEN an operative wants to know 
something about the company 
he usually asks his foreman. That, at 
any rate, is the experience of Seiberling 





Beg 


One way of putting over the safety message. 


Ed Prowtire ~ Lethe -havsd! 


This cartoon poster was 


designed for the Rolls-Royce Apprentice Training School, Derby. Credit 


for the theme goes to the principal of the school. 


The idea was translated 


into picture form by one of the firm’s artists. 


Kubber Company, Ohio, so they see 
that their foremen know the answers. 
Regular foremen’s meetings are held, 
and special meetings are called to deal 
with special problems. 

One such meeting is held each year 
before the company’s annual report is 
released. A simplified version of the 
report is published in the employees’ 
newspaper, an advance copy of which 
is given to all foremen so that it can 
be discussed at the meeting. Briefing 
foremen in this way has two beneficial 
results: it increases each foreman’s 
knowledge of the company’s opera- 
tions; and gains the foreman the re- 
spect of his men by enabling him to 
give the right answers to their 
questions, 

(Condensed from Supervision, 9/52.) 


Train Them All 


RAIN first and select afterwards. 

That is the basis of Cities Service 
Refining Corporation’s basic manage- 
ment and training programme. Instead 
of selecting likely indviduals for train- 
ing as supervisors they decided to train 
all their staff and then select the best 
for promotion, A _ wasteful method? 
This company does not think so, for it 
has found some outstanding men who 
would otherwise have been missed, and 
revealed weaknesses in promising 
material. 

There have been other benefits too. 
Older employees stated that they 
learned more about the company in 
two or three weeks of the course than 
they had in twenty or thirty years’ 
service. Employees generally gained a 
new appreciation of the difficulties met 
by supervisors in doing their job. 
Some employees decided that they 
had no wish for promotion after 
learning about the complexities of 
the supervisor's work, but they 
wanted to be supervised by men who 
had taken the course and would prac- 
tice its teachings. Shop stewards had 
been specially keen and insisted that 
all union stewards take the course. 


He is a Manager 


The supervisor must have, in addi- 
tion to technical ability, a knowledge 
of company rules, policies, procedures 
and union agreements. He must have 
an understanding of human relations, 
communications, management prin- 
ciples, labour legislation and economic 
purposes of the company. He must be 
able to translate this academic know- 
ledge into action, and maintain a 
balance between his responsibility to 
the company and to the men he super- 
vises. He is not a management under- 
study, but a practitioner. Many firms 
devote considerable time and care to 
the training of craft apprentices; this 
company believe that even more care 
should be devoted to training the men 
who supervise them. (Condensed from 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 
11/52.) 
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Ideas & News from House Magazines 


Score—Half a Century 

their November the 
Works Magazine  cele- 
brated their fiftieth year of publica 
tion. The monthly sequence has 
been broken only three times: in June, 
1919, with a special issue to com 
memorate the visit of King George \ 
and Queen Mary; in February, 1920 
to allow for publication of the 
1914-18 War Record; and in March, 
1947, when two issues came out in 
one cover because of the effect of the 
fuel shortage on the printers, In the 
first issue the editor left one-and-a 
half blank pages; to-day’s editor finds 
it difficult to squeeze all his news into 
thirty-two pages! (Bournville Works 
Magazine.) 


50 Guinea Prize 

Employees of A.P.V. Co. Ltd. are 
invited to compete for a prize of fifty 
guineas for suggestions for extending 
the existing range of manufactures 
and for more effective and novel ways 
of interesting buyers in the firm’s 
products. (The Bulletin.) 


Good Relations 

Writing on industrial relations in a 
period of trade recession, the technical 
director of Clayton Aniline Co. Ltd., 
states that for many years the firm 
have been doing their best to foster 
a spirit of understanding between 
management and all ranks of employees 
by instituting and improving the 
organisation for joint consultation, by 
improving working conditions, and by 
encouraging friendly participation in 
recreation. That these activities had 
been worth while was amply demon 
strated in the recent slump, and rela 
tions were never on a firmer basis 
than today in spite of difficult 
conditions. (C.A.C, Quarterly.) 


Poster Competition 
Esso employees are asked to submit 
designs for safety posters which can 
be used to make all workers in the 
company more ‘‘safety conscious.’ 
Awards will be given for all designs 
or ideas adopted. (Esso Employee 


News.) 
Long Service Club 

To celebrate the silver jubilee of 
Rolls Razor Ltd., a ‘25 Club’’ has 
been formed for those employees with 
a quarter-of-a-century’s service with 
the firm. Membership includes the 
chairman and: managing director, A. C 
Kingham. Aggregate service of club 
members is 950 years. (Roll Call.) 


Nice Work 


For the tenth year running, 
employees of J. and P. Coats Ltd., 
helped to bring in the harvest. The 
Department of Agriculture for Scot 
land put a hostel at their disposal 
from August to October and 254 
volunteers attended the camp. Dances 


With 
Bournville 


issue 


and sing-songs in the evenings helped 
campers to forget aching muscles, and 
the final concert produced a donation 
of ten guineas for an Edinburgh home 
for the war blinded (The News 
Reel). 


Help for the Press 


the difficulties of local 
understanding the com- 
steel production, the 
Steel, Peech and 
one-day visit to 


Realising 
journalists in 
plexities of 
Management of 
Tozer arranged a 
their works for a press party. The 
group were shown round the various 
departments and given talks by some 
of the cormpany’s staff. The company 
offered an award for the best 
1,000 word article written about the 
visit This was won by Derek 
Lambert of the Sheffield Telegraph. 
(The Phoenix Gazette.) 


Works Canteen—1882 


Records 
one of their 


also 


aided by the memory of 
oldest employees, show 
that workers at James Templeton and 
Co Ltd., were enjoying canteen 
facilities as long ago as 1882. A can- 
teen menu card for 1900 draws atten- 
tion to the fact that breakfasts, 
dinners and teas were provided at the 
following charges.—GirLs—Breakfast: 
Porridge and milk, roll and butter, 
and cup of tea 2d. Dinner: Soup 1d., 
meat and potatoes 2d., -pudding 1d. 
Men—Breakfast: Porridge and milk, 
roll and butter, egg, and a cup of tea 
4d Dinner: Soup 1d., meat and 


potatoes 5d 
Templetonian.) 


pudding td 


** Young Men’s Visions” 

An offer of £20 a year for the next 
seven years, to be used for essay 
prizés for sixth-form students, was 
made by Sir Harold West, on behalf 
of Newton Chambers and Co. Ltd 
when he presented prizes at Ecclesfield 
Grammar School. The essays are to be 
on the subject of ‘‘What I see from 
here,’’ and Sir Harold appealed to 
students to look around and think 
more deeply about what they saw; we 
needed ‘‘the young men’s visions 
(Thorncliffe News.) 


Junior Designers 

A junior design competition has 
been organised by Vauxhall Motors to 
give an opportunity to some of their 
young men to display their talents 
The competition is designed on a 
partnership basis; one man is respon- 
sible for the ‘component design and 
the other for the manufacturing 
methods. First prize is £100 (£50 to 
each partner); other prizes will be 
given in relation to the number and 
standard of the entries. 

The competition is open to weekly- 
paid technical staff, hourly-paid 
apprentices, student apprentices and 
fourth and fifth year apprentices. 
Four months are given for completion 
of the work, which must be done out- 
side factory hours. The drawing 
office in the company’s educational 
centre may be used by competitors. 
(Vauxhall Mirror.) 


AN EDITORIAL TEAM AT WORK 


A “Bournville Works Magazine” editorial team checking cay! proofs 
against copy during the preparation of their jubilee number (see “Score— 
Half a Century” above). 
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HOW THEY TRAIN THEIR SUPERVISORS— 





1. The Iron and Steel Industry 


Here is a way in which some 
small and medium-sized firms 
have solved the problem of 
giving their foremen a com- 
plete training ‘course. Over 
eighty member-companies of 
the British Iron and Steel 
Federation have sent foremen 
on the residential courses run 
by the B.I.S.F. area training 
committees. These courses 
supplement company training 
by teaching essential back- 
ground subjects common to 
all companies. 


ANY smaller firms consider 
that foremanship training is 
beyond their capacity. Yet 


training can give the foreman an 
enhanced value, both to himself and 
to his employers, by equipping him 
with a better knowledge of his com 
pany, his work and those under his 
charge. This is how the British 
[ron and Steel Federation have set 
about helping their members to pro 
vide training in foremanship. (Of 
the 500-odd member firms of the 
federation, some 350 employ fewer 
than 500 people and about 160 
fewer than 100.) 

A training committee was set up in 
January, 1948. Under its auspices 
a conference on education and train- 
ing in the steel industry is held 
every year at Ashorne Hill. At 
the second of these conferences, 
in October, 1949, it became evident 
that there was a demand for some 
form of area organisation which 
would enable companies to tackle 
in co-operation problems which, if 
dealt with by individual companies, 
would be too great, particularly for 
the smaller firms. This need has 
been met by the establishment of 
area training committees, each 
served by a full-time area training 
officer. At present there are eight 
area committees, each of which has 
set up an organisation suitable to its 
own particular needs. 

The training committee ensures 
an interchange of ideas and infor 
mation between committees, repre- 
sents the views of the industry on 
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Area Courses Solve Smaller 
Firms’ Training Problem 


training matters to the appropriate 
authorities and gives practical assis- 
tance in such directions as_ the 
appointment of area training 
officers to serve the committee in 
the larger areas, the provision of 
teaching aids, or the organisation of 
courses. 

In considering the best methods 
of foreman-training, it is essential 
that there should be a very clear 
picture of the qualities which are 
desirable in a good foreman. 
industry's third training conference, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ronald M. Weeks, 
chairman of English Steel Corpora 
tion, suggested that these qualities 
should certainly include the capacity 
to lead rather than to drive, a full 
technical aptitude and competence, 
a capacity to explain, a sense of jus 
tice, a rightful sense of the dignity 
and responsibility of the position, 
an equable temperament, and finally 
the ability to learn by experience 
and to apply the knowledge so 
acquired, 

Four area committees are running 
residential courses, which were 
attended in 1952 by 600 fore 


Manchester idyll. 


At the 


By A. G. THOMSON 


from a number of member 
A typical course is that 
Riding and North 


men 
companies. 
of the West 

Derbyshire area. 

On this course, talks were 
given by high-level speakers on in- 
dustrial organisation, the foreman’s 
part in management, the rdle of the 
trade unions, industry and the law, 
costing, communications, etc. It 
was regarded as essential that the 
men should participate actively in 
the courses, and this was ensured by 
the formation of discussion groups, 
the use of sound films, and talks by 
the foremen themselves. 

A valuable feature of the residen- 
tial courses is that they give those 
who attend an _ opportunity of 
exchanging views with foremen 
from other branches of their own 
industry, so that each man gains a 
better understanding of the problems 
of his opposite numbers. 

While the residential courses can 
go far towards solving the problem 
of foremanship training for small 
firms, they require to be supple- 
mented by training within the 
works, since only the companies 


Steelworks foremen on a Lancashire area residential 


course learn about industrial organisation—the pleasant way. 
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concerned can deal with matters re- 
lating to their own processes, tech- 
nical developments, products and 
sales policy. 

Several small companies have 
started foremen’s associations or 
meetings, and the training com 
mittee consider that develop 
ments of this nature are of the 
highest value. One firm in 
Lancashire, employing only 350 men, 
approached the problem through the 
supervisory grades. The scheme 
began with a foreman’s association 
to which all foremen and charge- 
hands belonged. The men had their 
own room, arranged their own lec- 
tures and discussion’, held social 
evenings and visited other factories. 
With the encouragement of their 





NEW READER SERVICE 
NEXT MONTH 

HE supervisor is management's 

vital link with rank-and-file 
employees. Senior executives can- 
not implement company policy 
successfully without his. whole- 
hearted support. Yet his position 
can be invidious. He often feels 
that he does not enjoy the full 
confidence of the management on 
the one side, and of those in his 
charge on the other. 

It is in management's interest to 
appreciate his point of view, to 
understand his peculiar problems. 
Therefore this journal is starting, 
next month, a series of articles 
devoted to this subject. 

Written by an expert of wide 
experience in this field, the 
articles will deal with 
MANAGEMENT THROUGH THE 

SUPERVISOR’S EYES 


Month by month actual super- 
visory problems will be posed, 
and suggestions made as to their 
solution. 

In this way we hope to help top 
management better to appreciate 
the supervisor’s difficulties, and in 
turn to give supervisors a clearing 
house of ideas. 











firm ten of them have begun to 
study for the diploma of the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Administration. 

To a large extent the demand for 
training must come from the fore- 
men themselves, and one of the 
most satisfactory features of the ex- 
perimental courses has been the 
enthusiasm with which they were 
received. It has been evident from 
the first that the men appreciated 
the value of training and were 
anxious both to increase their 
general knowledge and to acquire 
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SAFETY & ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


This “Home-Made” Tool 


Protects Press Operators 


ERE is a handling tool which 
H reduces accident risks and 

promotes confidence in the 
working of presses. It can be simply 
and inexpensively made on_ the 
premises, and was designed by the 
writer to enable press operators to 
keep their hands away from the 
punch and press-ram, when hollow 
open-ended vessels, shells, etc., are 
being formed by multi-stage deep 
drawing dies, and have to be 
extracted from one die and _ trans- 
ferred to a second by hand. 

Shape or size may. prevent such 
parts from being automatically 
ejected, or mechanically fed to the 
succeeding dies. In doing these jobs 
manually, the operator will have to 
put his hands directly underneath 
the press and press-ram. If the 
latter should be accidentally tripped 
into its down-stroke, the man will be 
seriously injured. 

These risks are well known, of 
course, and can to some extent be 
diminished by the provision of 
fully automatic interlocking tripping 
devices which control the movements 
of the press-ram. These devices 
may fail, however, because of some 
mechanical defect or unnoticed mal- 
adjustment. Screen guards may also 
be employed to prevent the worker 
from placing his hands in the danger 
zone, but they are really only 
effective when the press machine is 
in operation. 
being removed, such screens will 
have to be withdrawn to afford 
access. 

So the tool was thought up, and 
the diagram (page 348) shows it 
gripping the side wall of a deep- 
drawn open-ended shell component. 

In the diagram, A is the shell 
and the parts of the tool are as 
follows 

B is a case-hardened mild steel 
block formed from a_ piece of 
rectangular stock. At its left-hand 
side this member has the step C, the 
base of which is inclined backwards 
at approximately 10°. Maximum 
depth of this step should be about 
twice the wall thickness of the shell 
component, so that the upper hori- 
zontal side will pass well over the 
top of such wall. 
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When a pressing is’ 


By W. M. HALLIDAY 


There are risks in moving 
pressings from one die to 
another. The author, who 
was for many years on the 
safety and welfare council of 
J. Parkinson and Sons, Shipley, 
eliminated those risks by pro- 
viding his operators with the 
gripping tool described and 
illustrated overleaf. 


At its right-hand end the block is 
drilled and tapped to receive the 
mild steel round rod D which serves 
as the handle of the tool. 

The extreme right-hand end E, of 
this handle, is of suitably larger 
diameter and knurled for a good 
grip. Alternatively, a wooden handle 
may be used. 

The upper portion of the block B 
above the step is slotted centrally for 
a certain depth as at F. Fitted easily 
within this slot is a mild steel bar G, 
of rectangular cross-sectional shape 
The two members are fulcrumed 
together by means of pin H which is 
tightly driven into the cross-drilled 
hole through the side walls of the 
slot. The bar should be free to 
swivel a certain degree. 

The bar G is bent at approximately 
right angles at its left-hand end to 
provide the short limb as depicted. 
The end of this limb is_ slotted 
centrally as at 7. A hardened steel 
gripping pad J has a narrow tail por- 
tion which is a free fit within the 
slot. The pad swivels a_ certain 
amount upon the pin K affixed in the 
bar. The projecting portion of the 
pad at the right-hand side of the bar 
may be either square or circular in 
outline. The endface of this part 
should be lightly serrated for most 
effective contact with the inside sur 
face of the component wall. 

A knurled-headed locking screw 
L is threaded through the bar G 
near its right-hand end, and _ is 
arranged to bear upon a shallow flat 
M filed across the adjacent side of 
rod D. A light compression spring 
N encircles the shank of this screw 
interposed between the rod and bar 
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The gripping tool with a deep-drawn, open-ended component in its jaws. 


members. The purpose of,this spring 
is to urge the two members apart. 
The extreme right-hand end of bar G 
is tapered down to form the finger 
gripping portion O. 

Operation of this safety handling 
tool is simple and rapid. To engage 
pad /J and step C at each side of the 
component wall, it will only be 
necessary to slacken screw L a few 
turns. This will permit the operator 
to depress bar G by pressing upon O. 
With the pad J thus withdrawn a 
sufficient distance from the step C, 
the tool may be passed over the wall 
of the pressing. Immediately finger 
pressure is removed from end O, 
spring N will urge the bar away from 
rod D thus causing the pad J to 
come smartly into engagement with 
the inside wall of the component, 
which will then be gripped, accord- 
ing to the pressure of the spring. 

Spring pressure may be found 
adequate for the safe handling of 
small light articles, but not for larger 
and heavier ones. Extra pressure is 
obtained merely by tightening screw 
L. One or two turns of this will 
move bar G away from rod D so that 
a very powerful grip is obtained on 

_the workpiece. (By locating the 
screw some way from the centre 
fulcrum pin H a large amount of 
leverage is obtained.) 

The handle rod D and bar G may 
be made any convenient length so as 
to bring the operator’s hand always 
well clear of the press ram and 
punch, 

The tool is well balanced and of 
relatively light weight, and can thus 
be easily manipulated by women 
operators. The adjustment provided 
and the magnitude of gripping pres- 
sure enable damage to slender walls 
of pressings to be easily avoided. 

To cater for circular hollow shell 
components, it would be helpful to 
make the step C in shallow vee-form, 
and thus obtain a two-point contact 
with the curved side of the work- 
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piece. Similarly, pad J could be 
curved slightly on the front serrated 
side to conform better to the internal 
wall curvature. 

This tool is readily applicable to 
components of widely differing wali 
thicknesses, since bar G and pad J 
can be quickly set to suit, within the 
limits of the slot depth F and the 
length of bend on the left-hand limb 
portion of the bar. 

A positive grip is obtainable, and 
since this is situated very near the 
top of the pressing, the latter can’ be 
most easily located and set in place 
in the nest of the second die, and 
so on, 

Several of these little safety tools 
were provided, in various sizes and 
capacities, for the use of female press 
operators engaged on deep drawing 


work. They greatly simplified 
handling operations, and proved very 
satisfactory as a means of reducing 
the number of accidents. These 
results were such as to lead to other 
applications of the same type of tool. 

For example, a larger size gripping 
tool of identical design was intro- 
duced for the use of operators in the 
pressure die-casting foundry. Fre- 
quent burns and wounds to hands 
and face had been suffered as a. 
result of the accidental splashing of 
molten alloys. This was particularly 
prone to occur during the feeding of 
the die-casting machines, when new 
cold ingots of alloy had to be in- 
serted into the metal pot -of the 
machine. The latter would normally 
contain anything up to 50 Ib. of 
molten alloy, but had to be regularly 
topped up with a supply of new 
metal during a _ production run. 

Placing such new ingots into the 
metal pot was particularly hazardous 
since each’ piece weighed several 
pounds and, if dropped from too 
great a height, splashed some of the 
molten contents. 

By providing a gripping tool with 
a longer handle rod D and a jaw- 
opening capable of straddling a 
standard ingot slab, the whole opera- 
tion was considerably simplified and 
safeguarded, and there was a very 
marked decline in personal injuries 
due to splashing metal. 





Official Recognition 
Industrial C.D. 


FFICIAL’ recognition has at last 
been conferred on industrial civil 
defence units and their volunteer mem- 
bers. Answering a question in the 
House of Commons on December 18, 
1952, the Home Secretary, Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, said that civil defence 
units which were formed in compliance 
with the principles set out in Civil 
Defence Industrial Bulletin No. 1 
would constitute the Industrial Civii 
Defence Service. These units would 
not be part of the Civil Defence Corps, 
but would be trained on similar lines 
and would operate in close association 
with it. 

He was, he stated, arranging for a 
badge to be designed incorporating the 
letters ICDS. When it was ready, any 
undertaking which complied with the 
conditions set out in the Bulletin could 
apply to either himself or the Secretary 
of State for Scotland for a certificate 
authorising the issue of these badges to 
the members of its civil defence unit. 

The suggested uniform for industrial 
civil defence personnel was the stan- 


for 


On December 18, 1952, 
industry’s defence forces won 
a new status—and a badge. 


dard battledress tunic, trousers (or 
skirt) and beret, with the Service badge 
and the name of the undertaking. 
[Cost of these will probably be allow- 
able as a deduction from profits for 
tax purposes.—ED. | 

ICDS units would follow the advice 
on training and organisation given by 
the Home Departments, and would be 
prepared ‘“‘to give all reasonable and 
practical co-operation to the Home 
Departments and to the Civil Defence 
Corps Authority’’ in their area. 

Sir David said detailed arrangements 
would appear in due course as an 
Industrial Bulletin. The ICDS would 
need only a fraction of the total work- 
ing in industry and commerce, and he 
hoped those not needed for industrial 
units would be encouraged by their 
employers to join the Corps or an 
allied service. 
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POINTS FROM PRODUCTIVITY REPORTS 





Black Marks for Cotton 


UTSPOKEN criticism of the British 
cotton industry by members of 
the first American team to visit this 
country, aroused equally outspoken re- 
plies from both employers and union 
representatives of the industry 
The American team came to see what 
progress had been made as a result of 
the recommendations of the _ three 
Anglo-American Productivity Teams 
which had visited the United States 
and to give ‘‘on-the-spot’’ advice for 
increasing efficiency. The American 
visitors stated in their Report that 
complacency, reluctance to depart from 
things of the past, and lack of incen- 
tives were the greatest barriers to pro- 
ductivity and the greatest dangers to 
the survival of the British cotton in 
dustry. They accused managements of 
many British mills of being too apa 
thetic to establish conditions necessary 
for labour to work at high productivity, 
and stated that both management and 
labour were dominated by an inertia 
which prevented them from seeing the 
future clearly. They also found, how- 
ever, that Lancashire lacked no tech- 
nical information which would increase 
productivity, although they blamed 
waste of labour and obsolete machinery 
and methods for the fact that it takes 
twice the number of operative hours to 
spin a given amount of yarn in Britain 
as it does in America. 


British Reply 


British employers point out that the 
American and British industries are not 
comparable, and condemn the Report’s 
sweeping generalisations. In fact, about 
60 per cent of British mills had carried 
out major re-equipment schemes at a 
cost of some £60 million, and many 
Lancashire mills had machinery as 
good as anything in the United States. 
The Lancashire loom was still the most 
economical for diversified production, 
and they could produce cheaply enough 
for Americans to maintain tariffs 
against British cotton goods. 

Four Anglo-American Productivity 
Teams have published their Reports 
The Plant Maintenance team found 
little evidence that incentive bonus 
schemes were either common or popu- 
lar in the United States, or that such 
methods of payment for maintenance 
work would be desirable in Britain 
They found that the responsibilities of 
individual workers were more clearly 
defined and supervisors better informed 
than in British industry. 

The Zinc and Aluminium Die-casting 
team were also impressed by the fact 
that American foremen enjoyed a 
better status and higher pay than their 
British counterparts. Being members 
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of the executive staff they were often 
promoted to higher posts. 

The Woodworking Machinery team 
found the British industry compared 
favourably in productivity, quality and 
design with the American. The Ameri- 
can worker did not work harder than 
the British, and in many cases his 
efforts were less. Few American firms 
ran incentive bonus schemes, 

The Heavy Chemicals team also 
thought British workers worked harder 
than the Americans, and the most 
modern of our factories were fully as 
efficient as theirs. One outstanding 
difference was that the Americans have 
an average of one technically-qualified 
man to every six hourly-paid workers, 
while in Britain we have one to every 
sixteen 


WAGES NEWS 


BUILDING WORKERS—About one 
million building workers have received 
an increase of 2d. an hour under the 
national agreement which links a bonus 
payment with the index of retail prices. 

CIVIL SERVANTS—tThe Civil Ser- 
vice unions have decided to submit 
individual claims for a wage increase 
after the rejection of their joint claim 
by the Treasury They say that last 
year’s pay increase of 10 per cent 
should be raised to 17 per cent in 
view of a further rise of seven points 
in the index of wage rates 

CIVIL S&RVANTS—About 5,500 
male cleaners in all Government 
departments except the Post Office 
have received a wage increase of 6s. a 
The new rate is £6 7s. in 
and £6 1s to £6 4s. 


week 
London 
elsewhere: 

ENGINEERING WORKER S— 
About 180,000 clerks and administra- 
tive workers in the engineering 
industry have received wage increases 
of 7s. 6d. a week to men and 6s. 6d. to 
women, with proportionate increases 
for juniors Similar increases have 
been awarded to draughtsmen, crafts 
men and scientific workers. 

MINERS—National Executive of 
the National Union of Mineworkers 
has rejected the offer of the National 
Coal Board for an increase of 1s. per 
shift for day-wage men. They have 
decided to drop this claim in favour 
of concentrating on negotiations for a 
new wages structure for the industry. 

SHOP ASSISTANTS — Wage in- 
creases for 85,000 workers employed 
by 111 retail multiple grocery -firms 
have been agreed by a joint com- 
mittee representing the employers and 
the Union of Shop Distributive 
and Allied Workers. Recommended 
increases—6s. a week for branch 
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managers and 4s. 6d. for manageresses. 
New minimum rates for managers 
range from £7 2s. to £11 8s. in 
London and from £6 12s. to £11 Is 
outside, and for manageresses from. 
£5 16s. 6d. to £10 2s. 6d. in London 
and £5 10s. 6d. to £9 18s. 6d. out 
side, New rates for male shop assist 
ants and other workers at 24, £6 13s 
in London and a few shillings less in 
other areas. 

WOOL WORKERS—Wage increase 
of 6 per cent for 150,000 wool textile 
workers has been agreed between the 
Wool Textile Employers’ Council and 
the National Association of Unions in 
the Textile Trade. This brings the 
minimum wage for men up _ to 
£5 16s. 4d. per week and for women 
£3 13s. 4d, 


Foundry Output Campaign 


[ ACK of ambition among workers 
.4 was one of the reasons given for 
an insufficiently high standard of pro 
ductivity in steel foundries by T. H 
Summerson, chairman of the British 
Steel Founders’ Association, at a recent 
productivity convention. Employees 
should be educated to an appreciation 
of the greater degree of comfort and 
enjoyment they could attain, he said 
. The convention agreed that efforts 
should be made to enlarge the ambi- 
tions of individual workers § and 
improve standards of management as 
part of the industry’s campaign to 
increase productivity, They also con 
demned_ ll _ restrictive _—ipractices, 
whether by workers or management, 
especially rate-cutting by employers 
and restrictions by unions on schemes 
for adult apprenticeship and _ the 
up-grading of semi-skilled labour 


Surplus Dock Labour 


ea the first month of operation 
of the new scheme for reducing 
surplus labour at the ports, about 300 
dock workers took advantage of the 
scheme and sought a temporary trans 
fer to alternative employment. Unem 
ployment among dockers, which reached 
a peak of about 16,000 last summer 
fell to about 8,000 as a result of the 
Christmas trade rush, but has now 
again passed the 12,000 mark. 

The transfer scheme has_ been 
amended for 1953. Dockers may be 
released to take up other work for 
periods of not less than three months 


Accidents Reduced 


CCIDENTS in the rubber industry 

have been reduced by one-third 
as a _ result of systematic § study 
according to a report of the National 
Joint Industrial Council, 

The accident prevention committee 
set up by the N.J.I.C. collected 
detailed records of 26,818 accidents 
from the beginning of 1950 to June 
1951. Of these, 1,565, or nearly 
6 per cent, produced injuries causing 
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more than three days’ loss of working 
time; 1,332 caused lost time beyond 
the working shift. 

One of the most interesting facts to 
emerge was that most of the accidents 
were due not to ‘‘technical’’ causes 
but to failure of the human element. 
rhe most dangerous accidents were 
caused by people falling. About one 
in five resulted in serious injury. 
Nearly one accident in seven was 
caused by falling materials. These two 
classes accounted for about 40 per cent 
of the serious injuries as against 16 per 
cent caused by machinery. 

Of 1,000 accidents caused by people 
falling, 627 occurred at floor level, 
119 on stairs, and 107 from a height. 
Nearly half those at floor level were 
caused by slippery surfaces; others 
were caused by irregular floor surfaces 
and obstructions or untidy floors. 
Badly worn or 
was given as a contributory factor in 
some of these accidents. 

An analysis of 1,000 minor accidents 
showed that 434 were caused by sharp 
edges, 263 by splinters, 179 by rough 
surfaces and 124 by dust and grit. 
While minor causes were responsible 
for nearly one-third of the accidents, 
only one in eighty led to serjous 
imjury 

The report gives detailed sugges- 
tions for dealing with various accident 
risks and for methods of organising 
factory safety 


Factories Getting Bigger 


£—_— to a report published 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
1952, 
increase in 


there has been a 
the size of. fac 
survey of 56,638 firms, 
employing more than 
5,000 people has risen from sixty, 
when the last survey was taken in 
1949, to seventy-one. The number 
employing more than 2,000 has risen 
from 342 to 361. 

An analysis of firms with more than 
ten employees showed that there were 
17,441 with fewer than twenty-four 
employees; 14,730 with fewer than 
fifty; 42,644 (about 75 per cent) with 
fewer than 100; and 8,364 (about 15 
per cent) with fewer than 250. 
Altogether, 2,841,000 workers are in 
factories with fewer than 250 
employees; 2,972,000 in factories with 
between 250 and 2,000; and 1,367,000 
in factories with 2,000 or more 


for December, 
general 
tories In a 
the number 


Training at Home 


EF M.I. ENGINEERING DEVELOP- 
4e MENT CO LTD., Wells, Somer- 
set, have started a scheme for training 
technicians through the use of home 
study courses. All employees over the 
age of entry to the normal apprentice- 
ship and part-time day-release schemes 
have been given the opportunity of 
undertaking a course of ‘‘self-educa 
tion’’ under the personal supervision of 
a qualified tutor, Students also get 
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unsuitable footwear 
a 


weekly individual and class tuition 
during working hours. Courses for pro- 
fessional examinations may extend over 
three years or more 


News in Brief 


H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
opened Hatfield Technical College, 
which is planned to provide between 
800 and 900 places for students. 


Most shipyard districts, London 
excluded, have now accepted a five- 
day week, a change for which they 
have been struggling since 1946 when 
the five-day week agreement was 
adopted by the engineering industry, 
but was opposed by the shipbuilding 
employers 


Average weekly wage of workers at 
the coal face was £12 12s. 7d. in the 
second quarter of 1952. Average 
for all underground workers’ was 
£11 10s 3d., surface workers 
£8 12s. I1d., and for all workers 
£10 17s. 5d. These figures include 
the value of allowances in kind. 


census taken since 
1931 of people employed in_ local 
government services shows that there 
are 1,448,291, including those in 
police forces. This includes 1,296,982 
in England and Wales and 797,948 in 
Scotland 


The first full 


Bonuses ___ totalling £62,000, and 
ranging from £10 to £40, were dis 
tributed at Christmas to the 2,800 
employees of Leys Malleable Castings 
and Ewart Chainbelt Co. of Derby. 


The bonus is paid through the firm’s 
profit-sharing scheme which was 
started in 1919. 

The Airspeed division of De 
Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd., have 
purchased the Somerford Theatre, 
Somerford Way, Christchurch, Hants, 
for conversion into a technical school 
for training factory apprentices. 


A new accident prevention group, to 
be known as the London Building and 
Civil Engineering Contractors’ Group, 
is to be formed to deal with the 
special safety problems of the building 
and contracting industries. The annual 
subscription is 30s., and firms who are 
already members of other London 
groups will be entitled to transfer their 
membership. 


The Scottish Association of Indus- 
trial Editors has recently been formed 
to co-ordinate the interests and activi- 
ties of editors of the growing number 
of house organs published by firms in 
Scotland. 


First specialist team to visit the 
United States under the auspices of 
the British Productivity Council sailed 
on January 15. The team, which is 
concerned with industrial engineering, 
was led by W. F. Garnham, general 
works manager of Ransomes, Sims and 
Jefferies Ltd. 


Employers in the port of Aberdeen, 
in co-operation with the local educa- 
tion authority, are starting a day 
release scheme for the education of 
shipyard apprentices. 





MANAGERESSES COMPARE 


NOTES 


Two hundred delegates attended the annual conference of manageresses of 
the London teashops of J. Lyons & Co. Ltd. Some of them are seen here 


with headquarters staff. 


They discussed the difficulties of running a 


teashop, presenting new ideas to their directors, and compared notes with 
their colleagues. 
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FIRST SHARE OF THE PROFITS 





The area sales manager of the Kalamazoo Ltd., Birmingham, presenting a 

cheque for the first bonus payment declared by the Kalamazoo Workers’ 

Alliance. This trust, composed entirely of employees, is already the 

largest shareholder and is gradually acquiring ownership of the firm. Bonus 
is paid on length of service and degree of responsibility. 





Wages Up 

N aggregate increase of 

in the weekly full-time wages of 
about 2,905,000 workers in November 
last was recorded in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for December, 1952 
This is the highest rise since November 
1951. 

This increase was mainly due to the 
fact that rises for engineers, ship 
builders and railwaymen all came into 
effect in November, Other industries 
affected were electrical] installation, 
electric cable making, light castings, 
heating, ventilation and domestic en 
gineering and aerated waters manufac 
ture. These increases raised the index 
of wage rates from 131 to 133. The 
index of retail prices went up to 138 


£986,000 


Unemployment Down 


HE number of people registered as 
unemployed on December 8, 1952 
was 399,500, a decrease of 6,900 since 


November 10 This largely ac 
counted for by the reduction of 6,600 
unemployed in the clothing and textile 
industries. 

Total working population rose by 
10,000 to 23,404,000; an increase of 
20,000 women which was offset by a 
decrease of 10,000 men. Employment 
in the basic industries fell by 32,000 
mainly owing to a seasonal fall of 
25,000 in agriculture There was 
seasonal increase of 34,000 in 
distributive trades 


was 


the 


Dates to Note 


IRMINGHAM COLLEGE OF TECH 

NOLOGY has planned a series of 
lectures for senior management on 
‘Recent Researches into the Human 
Factor’’ for five consecutive weeks 
commencing Thursday, February 12 
The opening session will be addressed 
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by Sir Charles Renold, ].P., on ‘‘The 
Aim of Joint Consultation.”’ 
> * . 

British Council for Rehabilitation is 
running a conference on ‘‘Speeding 
Recovery through the closer co-opera- 
tion of Hospitals and Industry,’’ on 
Wednesday, February 4, at the Royal 
College of Nursing, Henrietta Place, 
Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 
Speakers include Dame Georgiana 
Buller, D.B.E., R.R.C., J.P., Sir 
Charles Bartlett and Dr. A. Austin 
Eagger 

* > * 

Roffey Park Institute is holding a 
further course on ‘‘Human Relations in 
Retail Distribution’’ from February 
23-27 inclusive, at Roffey Park, Hor- 
sham, Sussex 

* > > 

Sheffield University is holding an 
experimental course in management 
training from March 22-31 inclusive, at 
Crewe Hall The director of studies is 
J]. W. L. Adams, warden of Crewe 
Hall If this course is successful it will 
be followed by a two-year course. 


New Year Honours 


Among recipients of the first New 
Year's Honours to be conferred by the 
Queen 

Lincoln Evans, general secretary, 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. 
Knight Bachelor.) 

Parkin, general manager and 
secretary, National Dock Labour Board 
Knight Bachelor.) 

Sir Ernest Gowers (chairman of the 
Committee of Enquiry on Health, Wel- 
fare and Safety in Non-industrial Em- 
ployment.) (G.C.B.) 

Sir Robert Gould, chief 
commissioner, Ministry of 
(K.B.E.) 

G G 


were 


S 


industrial 
Labour. 
Civil 


Honeyman, chairman, 
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Service Arbitration Tribunal. (C.B.E.) 

A. Elson, accident prevention officer, 
Samuel Fox Co., British United Stee! 
Co's. Ltd. (M.B.E.) 

Mrs. Maude M. Griffiths, welfare 
officer, Birmingham and Midland Motor 
Omnibus Co. Ltd. (M.B.E.) 

J. L. Hamilton, personnel manager 
Northern Aluminium Co. Ltd. (M.B.E.) 


Personal 


C. A. Packer has retired from his 
post as apprentice trainer to G, J. Weir 
Ltd., of Cathcart In more than 30 
years’ service he has trained 
3,000 apprentices. 

S. F. Smith has succeeded Major F 
Monk as Dunlop Rubber Co.'s chief 
safety officer, Major Monk has been 
with the company since 1918: Mr 
Smith joined as an apprentice. 

Max Woosnam, personnel manager 
of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
who has been with the firm for thirty 
years, has been elected vice-chairman 
of Richardsons, Westgarth, marine en 
gineers of Wallsend 


over! 


Obituary 

J. Atherton, welfare officer, Thomas 
Firth and John Brown Ltd., died sud 
denly on November 21 Among his 
many activities, Mr. Atherton was a 
pioneer of industrial safety, and was 
associated with the movement since 
the early days of the Sheffield Safety 
First Committee 

E. W. Murray, former curator of the 
Safety, Health and Welfare Museum 
London, died on December 16. Mr 
Murray retired in November, 1951 
after being curator of the museum 
since 1926. Mr. Murray was also a 
tutor on the training courses for 
industrial safety officers organised by 
Ro.S.P.A 


More Time Lost 


IME lost through industrial dis 

putes during November, 1952 
totalled 126,000 hours, compared with 
96,000 the previous month and 93,000 
in November, 1951. 





FOREMEN’S TRAINING COURSE 


continued from page 347 


more technical data about their jobs. 
At the end of each course there has 
been a discussion on alterations and 
improvements, and wherever pos- 
sible, useful suggestions will be 
incorporated in future courses 

Several of the federation’s larger 
member companies have developed 
their own arrangements for train 
ing foremen, a good example being 
Stewarts and Lloyds Ltd., who 
started this training in 1947 


[Next month, this training scheme 
will be described in detail. 
Editor. | 
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Cc EN & CATERING 


Bananas are likely 
to be more plenti- 
ful soon. Mrs. Yeo- 
mans gives a recipe 
for these banana 
candles, a “different” 
kind of sweet. 


If the canteen is to be efficient, 
the catering manager must have 
management's full backing. He 
must be given the authority he 
needs. His rights and obligations 
must be clearly defined—pre- 
ferably in writing. And he can 
only give of his best in premises 
which have been planned and 
equipped for the job. 
Although I do not know 


ee 
\ \ the source of that old 


axiom, or even whether I’ve quoted 
it correctly, I have proved by ex 
perience, happy and bitter, that it 
certainly applies to canteen work. 
But to make a good start in such 
1 complex job as catering and can 
teen management it is absolutely 
essential to know what is expected 
of one and of the service and, more- 
over, what the owners’ liabilities are 
in the matter. Still more urgent is 
it that the owners themselves know! 
And to clinch things all understand- 
ings and obligations on both sides of 
this dual concern must be in writing. 
A cook cannot cook without pots, 
pans, materials and apparatus. An 
accountant cannot assemble his trad- 
ing account unless he be supplied 
with figures that mean something. 
The catering manager cannot 
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ELL begun is half done.”’ 


Helping the Catering 
Manager to Manage 


By WINEFRED YEOMANS 


Industrial Catering Consultant 


manage, lead, control and hold to 
gether his team and achieve his 
rightful aims unless he has (a) the 
ability and (b) the acknowledged 
power and authority—the tools for 
his job. It is up to management to 
see that he has the latter. 

If this is done, managements will 
almost certainly get the staff and the 
results which their astuteness, their 
trust and their good organising 
powers deserve 

Now for a look at equipment. 
Happy are the kitchens which have 
been planned and fitted by specialists 
instead of being supplied with a 
hotch potch of plant and gear ob- 
tained by people who are unfamiliar 
with catering and cooking. I know 
kitchens which should and could be 
worked well by good women-cooks 
but for the fact that the ranges are 
so tall. and awkwardly sited that 
only a strong man of 6 ft. at least 
could manage to cook with them. I 
know another that has so many 
cubby holes, partitions, steps, small 
rooms and _ passage-ways that 
thorough supervision is impossible, 
and hundreds of pounds are frittered 
away every month in the mis-spent 
man-hours such a layout entails. And 
what is almost incredible, the firm 
concerned blames the caterer for the 


consequent high labour charges. 

But let us turn from the depress- 
ing and negative to the cheeringly 
positive and progressive—to some of 
the new canteens built and equipped 
by specialists of long-standing 
reputation. 

Whether it be for 60 or 6,000, the 
canteen’s equipment is designed and 
built specifically—for the job and 
for the people who are to operate it. 
Skilled draughtsmen, kitchen engi- 
neers and architects co-operate on 
this, effecting lovely jobs that last a 
life time! Maintenance engineers 
from the makers carry on the good 
work by regular service on contract. 
It is both a privilege and a joy to 
work in such canteens as these. .. . 


Food News 


The only ration change in the new 
period is the increase of cheese by 
50 per cent, very welcome news in- 
deed, Other foodstuffs remain as on 
November 30. Brightened by the 
prospect of the release of eggs in 
springtime, we are already planning 
how we can put this perfect and 
most tasty form of nourishment to 
use. 

We 
bananas—freed 


may well be getting more 
from control on 
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December 29 last—by the time thess 
words are in print. Deliveries are 
improving and the trade are working 
hard to increase supplies. Here is . ¢ 
another fine food, coming in ‘‘wrap aon = 
“ <p bind gned and built 
ped’’ and hygienically clean inside fo» Shell Oil Co.'s 
like the egg. What can be done with new canteen. 
bananas within the scope of the Note special flues, 
canteen? Well, there are bananas spotlighting under 
sliced in lemon-flavoured custard; aluminium hood, 
fruit salad and compote containing steam-heated bain 
finely sliced banana, fruit flans (the or —=— © 
shells baked blind and fresh fruit a 
laid in after baking and masked) 
containing grapes, orange segments 
and sliced banana; a suspicion of 
banena in that Indian curry, on 
salads, with ice-cream and on the pineapple to serve as the ‘‘candle stiff foam. Fix in the candle-stick 
cold-sweet counter to celebrate and flame.’’ handle, if to be added, using th 
usher In again this delicious fruit Desirable but not absolutely neces double-strength lemon jelly as your 
after thirteen years. sary imitation  candle-stick ‘*sticker.’’ 
And these are banana candles handles of choux paste, short Lastly, the most important phase 
paste, angelica or orange peel. of all, the artist’s touch: putting 
RECIPE Method: Make and bake pastry shells in the candle. Cut the peeled 
Required: Biscuit or short crust paste Make and set the jellies. Have bananas into halves or thirds and 
Small quantity lemon jelly, double ready the double-strength lemon dip each piece in the lemon jelly 
strength. jelly at near-set temperature. (It to coat it thoroughly, brushing off 
Sufficient jelly to fill large tartlet should contain a little lemon juice.) excess jelly. This is done to pre- 
cases for the required number of Line up prepared trays of pastry serve its form and colour. Plant 
servings. shells, three parts fill them with the ‘‘candle’’ firmly in the jelly 
Sufficient ripe bananas to allow the coloured jelly which can be filled candle stick, implant your 
half or one-third each, chopped or whipped up just before flame and send your candles away 
Chips of cherry or orange peel or setting to make an _ opalescent to set. They will be delightful 


Something like a 








Skilled staff CAN be found “is way... 


Employers with expanding labour forces and those seeking urgent 
replacements of skilled staff, need go no further than the classified 
columns of the DAILY HERALD. For the five million readership 
of this paper includes 3,250,000 skilled workpeople of every trade! 
Typical DAILY HERALD reader groups are: in Manufacturing and Industry 
1,060,000; Building and Engineering 580,000; Commerce and Professions 390,000; 
Mining and Quarrying 280,000: Transport and Communications 270,000; 
Distributive Trades 250,000. 

The swiftest and most economical way to secure new skilled staff is to advertise for them 

in the classified advertisement columns of the 


Every DAILY HERALD classified advert. appears in ALL Copies, covering TOTAL circulation. 
Rate 15/- per line. Communications should be addressed to: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
“DAILY HERALD,” ACRE HOUSE, LONG: ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 1200 (Ex. 454 and 466) 
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a wise dl} y! 


‘Det Washroom Service gives 
on towel for every 
Ny “dry, Just take, use, 
destroy Au over in a second « 
two. No atone ‘no waiting, 
how  tivking 
away. a , 
clean i bill 


sonal attention: 


matives call on request. 


PHONE FOR A Poa sTITION | iy 


VICTORIA 1951/8 * oa 

‘aaeeiee al PAPER TOWELS 
HYGIENE PRODUCTS (Great Britain) LTD: 
11 GROSVENOR GARDENS . WESTMINSTER » LONDON -SW1 
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New Industrial Equipment 





EXECUTIVES’ 


CATERING EXHIBITION 
PREVIEW 


Here are some of the new or improyed 
products which will be on view at the 
Hotel and Catering Exhibition which is 
being held at M-nchester from Feb- 
ruary 4-14. Other exhibits will be re- 
viewed in the March issue. 


Dish Washer 


i ee principal exhibit of Leonard 

Hall and Co. will be this hygienic 
dish washer. It is claimed that it will 
thoroughly scrub and rinse 1,000 
1,200 plates, saucers, etc., and 500-600 
cups, glasses, etc., per hour with one 
operator. No detergent is required as 
the action of the self-cleansing rotary 
brushes the job under a con 
tinuous spray of clean, hot water. The 
whole machine is consiructed in 
stainless steel. (PM/ 591.) 


does 


Complete Canteen Range 


G F. E. BARTLETT AND SON 
e LTD. will have on display their 
usual standard manufactures such as 
hot cupboards, fish fryers, steaming 
ovens, boiling pans, insulated food 
conveyors, coffee machines, automatic 
tea-making appliances, tea and food 
service trolleys, insulated food and 
beverage containers, sinks, ete 

The automatic water boilers and 
café sets are being specially teatured 
on the stand, together with the Filter 
coffee-making machine Both these 
units will be in operation as well as 
the latest Bartlett pressure boiler and 
coffee-making set complete with coffec 
and milk storage urns. (PM/ 592.) 
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SURVEY OF AIDS 


TO 


INCREASED 


PRODUCTION 


Readers who wish to know the suppliers of any of the products referred 
to in this section are asked to write to the Editor, quoting the reference 
number which appears at the end of the paragraph. 

We are always giad to consider for publication descriptions—preferably 
accompanied by an illustration suitable for reproduction—of new products. 


Cheese Cutter 


N addition to a selection of plastic 
trays of various sizes suitable for 
food display, Digby and Nelson Ltd. 


are exhibiting the Handee cheese 


Special features of this cutter 

cutting wire operates on 
enabling it to run smoothly 
through all types of the ten 
sioned wire is always ready for use 
and springs back instantly after each 
cut; a retains the handle and 
stops the wire from kinking when not 
in use; and new wires can be fitted in 
i few seconds. Made of durable off 
white plastic material, the cutter 
measures 13} in. front to back by 
11 in (PM / 593.) 


cutter 
are the 
springs, 
cheese; 


slot 


vide 


Detergent Tablet 


YOLDENKLEEN, a 

J cleanser, is 
detergents and 
Products Ltd will be 
This cleanser leaves dry and 
clear, with no wiping required. A new 
letergent washing tablet called G. 
Tabs will also be exhibited. A 
range of Goldenpine disinfectants will 
also be on display (PM / 594.) 


hygienic glass 
number of 
that Gold 
exhibiting 


one of a 
cleansers 


glasses 


Shop on Wheels 


A MOBILE cold serving counter 


completely enclosed in clear 
Perspex, the Café Car, will be exhibited 
by Institution Supplies (Leeds) Ltd. 
It is for serving beverages and snacks, 
under hygienic conditions A new 
product that will be shown (already 
illustrated and described in _ this 
journal) is the Kiosk Car—a self-con- 
tained trolley shop, for the display and 
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sale of confectionery, cigarettes, etc 
Electrically heated and _ insulated 
food trolleys will be displayed, includ 
ing one which has two compartments 
separately heated, with self locking 
doors which drop to form serving plat 
form and one which incorporates a 
hot cupboard, cold cupboard and bain 
marie type top compartment with six 
removable containers (PM / 595.) 


Gas-saving Boiler 


“NTOTTS OF OLDHAM are showing 
S a wide range of water boilers and 
café sets heated by gas, steam and 
electricity. Included is the Regula 
water boiler which is automatic, having 
a valve which controls the consump 
tion of gas according to the amount 
of boiling water drawn off. 

Also on show will be a big food 
steaming oven which can deal with 
250 lb. of potatoes, or their equiva 
lent, in one cooking. This oven has 
a porcelain vitreous enamel extericr 
and stainless steel interior with stain 
less steel baskets. It has an automatic 
water supply and the heat is 
trolled by the latest type of 
thermostat. (PM/596.) 


con 
relay 


Glass Washer 


OOVER LTD. will be displaying 
their new model Glassmaster 
glass washing machine. Electrically 
operated, it washes and sterilises at 





the rate of over 1,500 glasses an hour 
Special features are a valve device 
which prevents the return of used 
water to the supply pipes; cleansing 
jets that have been made even 
stronger than in the earlier model and 
a new type of drive and tensioning 
for the conveyor belt, resulting in a 
smooth flow of glasses and quick opera- 
tion. Also on show will be a heavy 
duty carpet cleaner and _ electric 
polisher, etc (PM / 597.) 


New Stacking Chair 

" Oge AND CO. (WATFORD) LTD. 
4 are showing a range of tubular 
steel chairs and tables in stove 
enamelled and chromium plated 
finishes The chairs are supplied 
with canvas, wood, plastic or uphol 
stered seats and backs. A new model 
designed to occupy as little space as 


possible, but at the same time giving 
comfort to the user, will also be shown. 
[his chair is fitted with a formed 
plywood and back and is 
stackable. (See illustration.) 

(PM / 598.) 


End of Exhibition Review 


seat 








Special lines in 
CAFE & HOTEL CHAIRS 


Well constructed Tub 
A m Chair in Light Oak 
or Walnut colour, fitced 
loose seat, seat and tack 
upholstered in leather- 
cioth in various shades. 
£4 4s. Od. 
Loose seat Dining Chairs, 
upholstered leathercloth 
seats, £2 Os. 9d. 
Write for 
Illustrated Lists 
Contracts Dept. 
263 275 Holloway 
Rd., London. N.7. 
Tel.: North 2747 











(13 lines) 
Now wellinto their OF * 
second century 
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Automatic Sliding Doors 


ft saps doors, primarily developed 
for lift entrances, have been 
adapted for use in factories and ware- 
houses The makers say that as the 
doors close automatically, they pre 
vent draughts and maintain a con 
stant temperature within the shop, 
thus extracting maximum benefit from 
the consumption of fuel for space 
heating. 

Consisting of two sliding panels 
opening from the centre and run on 
ball bearing rollers on bright steel 
tracks, the are opened and 
closed by an electric operator which, 
to prevent excess torque being trans- 
mitted to them, incorporates a clutch. 

Fitted to the sensitive 
edge that is said to ensure their instant 
reversal sh®uld an _ obstruction be 
encountered. \n adjustable time 
delay is embodied in the controller so 
that the doors are held open for any 
pre-determined period within the limits 
allowed The are opened by 
means of press buttons, which can be 
fitted at any convenient point 


(PM / 599.) 


doors 


doors is a 


doors 
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Wage Pockets 


HE flap and the perforated body 

of this wage envelope permit both 
notes and coins to be checked before 
the envelope is opened. The flap is 
stuck down without licking. Sealing 
is effected by simply pressing the two 
surfaces together—a time-saver on 


pay-day. Each surface bears a coating 
of latex adhesive, which adheres only 
to its fellow, Pressure by the fingers 
gives an immediate and foolproof seal, 
which holds the contents securely no 
matter how bulky they are. 

The pockets are made in manilla and 
semi-transparent Kristal or thick 
Glassine, either plain or printed. 

(PM / 600.) 





| VENTILATION | 
Wall Inflow Unit 


HIS new wall ventilator is said to 

be virtually a self-contained, one- 
unit air conditioning system. Its 
primary function is to bring into a 
building up to 200,000 cu. ft. of fresh 
air per hour, or to provide the same 
degree of extraction. It is designed 
for fitting into any outside wall, and 
the makers say it is useful for the 
ventilation of multi-storeyed buildings 
where there is no easy means of access 
through the roof. The rate of air 
delivery or extraction can be varied. 
according to conditions, by a variable 
speed switch. , 

When the weather is cold and fresh 
air from outside is not needed, the 
re-circulating gear embodied in the 
ventilator provides a simple method of 
closing off the connection to the out- 
side air, creating air movement within 














SWITZERLAND /AUSTRIA 
THE HOTEL-PLAN 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


has a number of special tours for industrial 
parties to Switzerland, Austria, Italy, etc. 


EXAMPLE: 15 days fully inclusive of rail, 

and hotel, etc., to Lake Lucerne, from 

£24 19s. 6d. with usual concessions to party 

leader. Ample spending money left for 
excursions. 


Write for programme or a call from our 
representative. 


245 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.I 


mE 
FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed co, Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTD. ELLAND YORKS 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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the building only, without lowering the 


air temperature. The same method 
can be applied on a cool day with a 
mixture of fresh air from outside and 


warm air re-circulated from within the 
building. 

\ir tempering units for steam or hot 
water systems can be supplied fitted in 
the unit for winter ventilation, so that 
fresh air is available on the 
day without affecting existing heating 
arrangements A filtering unit 
also be added to give a dust-free air 
supply. Two devices on this unit, the 
variable air projector and the two-way 
directional trunking, facilitate the 


coldest 


can 





INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 
FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


The illustrated gloves 

are but a few of our 

regular range of many 

styles for many purposes, but if our 
work demands a specialised glove we can 
make it for you. In addition we can 
offer all types of rubber boots, duffle coats 
donkey jackets and all waterproof cloth 
ing, also a wide variety of aprons in 
chrome and basil leather; rubber, plastic 
and p.v.c. water and acid proof. 


GLOVERALL LTD. 


30 CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY, LONDON, N.W.2 
Telegrams: GLAdstone 1056 ((3 lines) 
Telegrams: Gloverall, Crickle, London 
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direct projection of 
or spots by 


air to any spot 
a finger adjustment. 
M / 601.) 





| BETTER HOUSEKEEPING | 


For Faster Painting 


‘PECIALLY designed for application 
iJ to wet iron or steel surfaces, this 
new type of cold galvanising possessing 
the anti-corrosion properties of zinc 
rich paints, obviates the need for 
waiting after wet weather for surfaces 
to dry off before painting can be begun 
or continued—thus it is possible to 
begin painting in the early morning 
without waiting for dew to dry off the 
surface of iron or steelwork. 

This product will also be found use- 
ful for painting iron and steel structures 
in a consistently humid atmosphere, 
such as is found in breweries, cold 
stores, laundries, paper-making mills, 
chemical works, and the like, or where 
structures are partly submerged in tidal 
waters. The manufacturers claim that 
application can be carried out under 


water, if (PM / 602.) 





necessa;°y 
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Canteen Group 


ERE are styles of stacking 
chairs, suitable for canteens, lec 
ture rooms, etc. Both are made of 
laminated wood and supplied in their 
natural colour with a clear lacquer 


tw< 


finish 
the 


The manufacturers state that 
stacking principle adopted is of 
their development and gives safe 
non-slip and better strength 
ind wearing properties 

Also shown in the picture is a table 
suitable for the canteen, with a For 
mica top. This stands 2 ft. 6 in. wide. 


(PM / 603.) 


own 


stacking 





| HANDLING | 
Two New Loaders 


fe new loader is designed to 
load goods (up to a weight of 
must be kept upright, 
liquid containers, 
ete [The weight of the container or 
sack, when tipped on to _ the 
frame, automatically the lifting 
mechanism in motion, and the goods 
are delivered to the worker on the 
back of the lorr\ This loading device 





3 cwt.) that 


such as open sacks, 


sets 
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can be fitted to any goods vehicle, 
and is operated by hydraulic drive 
from gearbox power take-off. The lift- 
ing frame can be stowed away under 
the vehicle body when not in use 
The same manufacturers also pro- 
duce a loader which works on the 
same principle, but delivers the goods 
in containers or sacks at shoulder 
height to stacking personnel on the 
vehicle. This loader lifts loads up to 
3 cwt. at the rate of six a minute. 
(PM / 604.) 








Everything 
for the 


, Canteen 


BOILERS 





KITCHEN UTENSILS 

CROCKERY - CUTLERY 
CANTEEN FURNITURE 
CLOTHES LOCKERS, etc. 


] 
LOCKERS | 
| 





— 


OPW OO 


CATERING EQUIPMENT LTD. 
177 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, LONDON, N.4 
Tel.: ARChway 1574 
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Summary of Official Publications 





READERS’ GUIDE TO ACTS, STATUTORY ORDERS, NEW RULINGS AND AWARDS CONCERNING 


BILLS 


Foundry Workers (Health and Safety) Bill. Dated 
November 19, 1952. To provide for the better 
protection of the health and safety of workers in 
the ironfounding industry. H.M.S.O. 4d. 


STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 





No. 2056. The Wages Regulation (Licensed non- 
Residential Establishment) (Amendment) Order, 
1952. Dated November 28, 1952, made by 
Minister of Labour and National Service under 
Section 8, Catering Wages Act, 1943(a). H.M.S.O. 
od. (Amends Order L.N.R. (28) by reducing the 
amount of guaranteed weekly remuneration pay 
ible to a worker who ordinarily works not less 
than 34 but less than 48 hours a week Operative 
from December 21, 1952.) 
No. 2144. The National Insurance (Increase of 
Benefit and Miscellaneous Provisions) Regulations, 
1952. Dated December 8, 1952, made by Minister 
of National Insurance under Section 9, Family 
Allowances and National Insurance Act, 1952(a) 
und sections 17(b), 29, 60 and 71, National 
Insurance Act, 1946(c), and by the National 
Insurance Joint Authority under sections 23, 24 
25 and 80 of the latter Act. H.M.S.O. 6d. (Revoke 
the National Insurance (Increase of Benefit and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Provisional Regula 
tions, 1952, by increasing rates of certain benefits 
nder the National Insurance Act, 1946, to bring 
them into conformity with the higher rates payable 
under the 1952 Act. Provisions include alteration 
of requirements as to weekly earnings of a woman 
having the care of a child, for relaxing the earn 
ings rule in the case of a widowed mother's allow 
ince, ete. Operative from December 15, 1952.) 
No. 2162. The Police Pensions Regulations, 1952 
Dated December 10, 1952, made by Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs, in conjunction with the 
freasury, under sections 1 and 3, Police Pensions 
Act, 1948(a) and section 2, Police Pensions (In- 
crease) Act, 1992(b). H.M.S.O. 6d. (Amend the 
t!H48 Regulations by providing certain increases in 
widows’ pensions, and children’s allowances 
iter certain provisions regarding age of compul 
sory retirement of members serving before the 
1948 Regulations came into force; ete Operative 
from December 15, 1952. 
No. 2165. The Retail Bespoke Tailoring Wages 
Council (Scotland) Wages Regulation (Holidays) 
(Amendment) Order, 1952. Dated December 12 
2, made by Minister of Tabour and National 
Service under section 10, Wages Councils Act 
1945(a) H.M.S.0. 2d (Amends Order R.B.S 
35) by providing the method of calculating the 
amount of holiday remuneration payable to a 
worker on termination of his employment. Opera 
tive from December 31, 1952.) 
No. 2166. The Firemen’s Pension Scheme (No. 
3) Order 1952. Dated December 12, 1952, made 
by Secretary of State for Home Affairs under 
section 26, Fire Services Act, 1947(a) and section 
2, Pensions (Increase) Act, 1952(b). H.M.S.O. 6d 
‘Amends the Firemen’s Pension Scheme, 1948 and 
1951 by increasing widows’ pensions and child 
ren's allowances; makes new provisions relating 
to awards in respect of part-time firemen and 
requires retained part-time firemen to pay a pen 
sion contribution of 4s. a vear; also provides 
that where an award has been withdrawn for 
misconduct, it may be restored at the discretion of 
the fire authority. Operative trom December 15 
1952.) 
No. 2167. The Fire Services (Pensions Increase) 
Regulations, 1952. Dated December 12, 1952 
made by Secretary of State for Wome Affairs 
under section 2, Pensions (Increase) Act, 1952(a 
H.M.S.O, 4d. (Provide for increases in pensions 
ind allowances granted to widows and children 
of firemen who died or retired before the Fire 
Services Act, 1947, came into operation. Opera 
tive from December 15, 1952.) 
No. 2170 (S110) The Fire Services (Conditions 
of Service) (Scotland) Amendment No. 2. Regu- 
lations, 1952. Dated December 11, 1952, made by 
Secretary of State for Scotland under sub-section 
1), section 17, Fire Services Act, 1947(a) 
H.M.S.O. 2d. (Provide that rate of pay of assis 
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tant firemen shall be determined by the fire brigade 
1uthority instead of on a prescribed scale as 
formerly. Operative from December 16, 1952.) 
No. 2184. The Nationa! Insurance (Members of 
the Forces) Amendment (No. 2) gar oa 1952. 
Dated December 16, 1952, made by the National 
Insurance Joint Authority under section 57, 
National Insurance Act, 1946(b). H.M.S.O. 3d. 
(Revoke the 1952 Provisional Regulations and 
reduce the amount of National Insurance contri- 
butions payable in respect of members of the 
Forces. Operative from December 29, 1952.) 
No. 2185. The National Insurance (Contribu- 
tions) Amendment (No. 2) Regulations. 1952. 
Dated December 16, 1952, made by the Minister 
of National Insurance under section 5, National 
Insurance Act, 1946(a), in conjunction with the 
Treasury H.M.S.O. 2%d (Amend the 1948 
Regulations by providing that contributions for 
unemployment and sickness benefit can only be 
credited to a person who has paid at least 
twenty-six contributions as an employed or self- 
employed person (excluding contributions paid 
during national service) and has completed a 
period of full-time education or full-time unpaid 
apprenticeship Operative from December 16 
1952 


No. 2238. The Clothing Industry Development 
Council (Dissolution) Order, 1952. Dated Decem 
ber 19, 1952, made by the Board of Trade under 
section 8, Industrial Organisation Development 
Act, 1947(a). H.M.S.0. 4d. Provides for the 
dissolution of the Clothing Industry Develop 
ment Council. Operative from January 1, 1955.) 
No. 2258. The Retail Furnishing and Allied 
Trades Wages Council (Great Britain) Wages 
Regulation (Amendment) Order, 1952. Dated 
December 22, 1952, made by the Minister of 
Labour and National Service under section 10 
Wages Councils Act, 1945(a) H.M.S.0, 2d 
Amends Order R.F.A. (12) by increasing the 
umount reckoned as where an emplover 
provides boird and lodging or meals to a worker 
Operative from January 19, 1952.) 
No. 2261. (S.119) The Police (Scotland) (Amend- 
ment) Regulations, 1952. Dated December 19 
1952. made by Secretary of State for Scotland 
under section 4, Police Act, 1919(a). H.M.S.O. 2d. 
Make the passing of either the elementary or 
advanced examination a qualification for promo- 
tion to sergeant; continue supplementary rent 
allowances for a further two years Operative 
from December 31, 1952 
No. 2287. The Aerated Waters Wages Council 
(Scotland) Wages Regulation (Amendment) (No. 
2) Order, 1952. Dated December 30, 1952, made 
by Minister of Labour and National Service under 
section 10, Wages Councils Act, 1945(a). H.M.S.O 
38d. (Revokes Order A.S.(36), and amends Order 
A.S.(34) by increasing statutory minimum. re- 
muneration payable. Operative from January 16 
1953.) 
No. 2288. The Brush and Broom Wages Council 
(Great Britain) Wages Regulation (Holidays) 
Order, 1952. Dated December 30, 1952, made by 
Minister of Labour and National Service under 
section 10, Wages Councils Act, 1945(a). H.M.S.O 
4d. (Revokes Order M.(65) and fixes annual 
holidays and holiday remuneration payable 
Operative from January 19, 1953 


wages 


GENERAL 
CAREERS GUIDE. Opportunities in the Profes 


sions and in Business Management Issued by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
December, 1952. H M.S.O. 3s. 6d. 

Disabled Persons in Government Employment. 
Statement of registered disabled persons in 
Government employment on October 1, 1952 
Cmd. 8696.) H.M.S.O. 2d 


INDUSTRIAL COURT AWARDS 





No. 2422. Distributive Trades. Reference: Claim 
for extra payment for cutting meat as is neces 
sary under the current method of meat distribu 
tion. Award: Claim not established. (8/12/52.) 
No. 2423. Local Government Service. Reference 
To determine salary rate for Town Clerk. Award 


The Court awarded a salary of £3,250 a year 
rising by annual increments to £3,500. (16/12/52. ) 
No. 2424. National Health Service. Reference: 
To determine rates of pay for part-time chiropo- 
dists. Award: (1) Chiropodists working not more 
than six sessions a week: (a) Certificated teachers 
and workers with three years’ experience since 
qualifying £1 11s. 6d. per session of three hours: 
two sessions per day £2 12s. 6d. (b) Uncertificated 
teachers and workers with less than three years 
since qualifying £1 5s. per session; £2 0s. 6d. for 
two sessions. (2) Chiropodists working more 
than six sessions a week to be paid as above for 
six sessions and Its. or 12s, 6d. for each session in 
excess according to their category. (16/ 12/52.) 
No. 2425. Probation Officers. Reference: For 
substantial increase in rates of pay for probation 
officers in Scotland. Award: Increase of £65 a 
vear. (19/12/52.) 

No. 2426. Distributive Trades. Reference: Claim 
for increase of 30s. a week in retaining fee for 
porters at Billingsgate Market. Award: Retaining 
fee to be increased to 55s. a week for regular 
porters; casual workers to participate in accord- 
ance with current practice. (23/12/52.) 

No. 2427. National Health Service. Reference 
To determine date of operation of revised salary 
scales and board and lodging charges for nurses 
and midwives. Award: Operative from June 1, 
1952. (24/12/52.) 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES TRIBUNAL 
AWARDS 


No. 267. Salary Scales of Clerical Staff Employed 
at the Chief Office cf the Scottish Legal Life 
Assurance Society (Award No, 217). Claim: For 
improved salary scales. Award: Minimum salary 
scales for male clerical workers to be as follows 
Grade 2—f£8 15s. a week in Ist year in grade 
rising to £10 15s in 7th vear; Grade 2B—tl5s. a 
week above Grade 2; Grade 2A—2s. a week 
above Grade 2; Grade 1—£12 2s. a week in Ist 
vear in grade rising to £13 13s. in 5th year 
(5/11/52.) 

No. 268. Rates of Wages in the Electrical Cable 
Making Industry. Claim: For substantial wage 
increase. Award: Increase of 2d. per hour for 
men and 14d. for women. with proportionate 
increases for juniors. (7/11/52.) 

No. 269. Remuneration and Holiday Payments 
of Certain Workers Employed by a Firm Engaged 
in Sheet Metal Working at Kingston-on Thames. 
Claim: For increased lieu rates or piecework times 
or prices and for increased annual holiday credits 
Award: (1) Increase of 3d. per hour to sheet 
metal workers: (2) holiday credits to accrue at the 
rate of one-twentyfifth of w suaee paid in respect of 
each week's work. (7/11/ 

No. 270. Remuneration of “Chief Officers of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire County Council. Claim 
For implementation of recommendations of the 
Toint Negotiating C ommittee for Chief Officers of 
Local Authorities in respect of the County 
Council's chief officers Award: In favour of 
claim. (10/11/52.) 

No. 271. Terms and Conditions of Employment 
of Certain Workers Employed at the Grand Hotel, 
Manchester. Claim: For observance by employers 
of recognised terms and copditions of employ ment 
of electrical maintenance staff. Award: Claim not 
established. (12/11/52.) 

No. 272. Claim for Payment in Lieu of Notice in 
Respect of a Worker Formerly Employed by a 
Particular Firm in Birmingham. Claim: That 
worker be paid one week's wages in lieu of notice 
Award: In favour of claim. (14/11/52.) 

No. 273. Wages and Conditions of Gaptovment 
of Certain Workers Employed in the Corn Trade. 
Claim: For improved wages and conditions of mill 
operatives and transport workers Award: (1) 
Increase of 8s a week to adult mill operatives with 
proportionate increases for juniors; (2) Increase of 
5s. a week to adult transport workers, with pro 
portionate increases for juniors; 6d. per hour 
extra for driving hours between 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m.; increase of 12s. in subsistence pay- 
ment; overtime to be paid at time-and-a-ouarter 
for first six hours in any week (exclusive of 
Sunday) and time -and-a-half thereafter. 
(14/11/52 
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Reduce foot injuries 
in your factory 
with 





This NEW safety footwear 
has all these EXTHA features 


Extra protection. Fully armoured with built-in steel toe- 
cap and built throughout in accordance with the latest 
B.S.1. Specification. Complete protection against static crush- 
ing pressures up to three tons. 


» Smart appearance. PLUS FIFTY boots and shoes are indis- 


tinguishable from normal footwear, and available in a 
range of modern styles, all with invisible, built-in reinforcement. 


50% longer wear, and greater comfort. Only specially pre- 
pared leathers are used throughout. Uppers are sewn with 


rot-proof thread; soles stitched with acid and rot-proof Terylene. 


Free insurance. (£1,000 in the event of death fo.lowing 
accidental toe injury sustained by the worker in the 
course of his employment whilst wearing PLUS FIFTY footwear 
or compensation during disablement from following his occupa- 
tion as the result of such injury at the rate of £10 per week 
up to a maximum of £60.) 


Immediate delivery. Special in-stock supply 


service 
ensures prompt despatch of all sizes. 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH 
WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 
AND INTERNAL 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 


range of boots 
and shoes 
combining style 





with safety 
Get full details and prices, without delay, from 


PROTECTIVE FOOTWEAR SERVICE LIMITED 


LODGE ROAD - KINGSWOOD - BRISTOL 
226610 





™ INSPECTION 
MARKING 


indelibly ... 
infallibly 


Fast as units may leave your pro- 
duction lines, each item—whether 
metal, plastic or fibre—can be 
marked characteristically, indelibly 
with the Flo-master Fountnbrush. 
Inks are available in nine different 


colours —either transparent or 
opaque. 


Parts can be coded for assembly, 
store bins and shelves clearly 
labelled, packing cases indelibly 
addressed—there are a 
hundred uses for Flo-master. 
The self-contained ink supply is 
fed to the felt nib through a 
valve operated by pressure on 
the nib. Thickness of line can 


be varied from a thin stroke 
to ; in. 


Send for illustrated leaflet 


ane — 





KING’ size (illustrated) 


specially designed for heavy 
industrial use. 


SRG AB tax Paic 





POCKET size Zed /& +x pais 








PA 





@ 


BRITISH MADE 


FOUNTNBRUSH 


CUSHMAN & DENISON CO., LTD. 


DEPT. S., 


124 VASSALL ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
Telephone: RELiance 4172 
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Management Diary 


Burton Manor 
eb 


8-20 
Mar. 
6 “The Nature of Management.” 


‘Supervisory Management.” 


Feb. and District Management Association 
Fe 


‘10 “Trade U nion Responsibilities in a Chang- 
ing World.” Dame Florence Hancock 


Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
4 “Office Management.” A. W. Walker. 
Lea Park Tearooms, Lauriston Road, Fal- 
kirk. 7.15 p.m. (Jointly with the Institute 

of Cost and Works Accountants.) 

“Profit-sharing and Pension Schemes as 
Incentives."” W. Upton. Cleveland Scien- 
tific and Technical Institute, Corporation 

Road. Manchester. 7.30 p.m 
Selection and Training of Office 
Staff.” J. W. Kirkness. Hotel Metropole, 

King Street, Leeds, 7 p.m. 
“Trade Union Structure and Present 
Needs.” A. V. Cole. B.M.A. ooms, 
Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 7.30 


and its Measurement.” 
Royal Beach Hotel 


p.m. 
‘Productivity 

G. S. English. 
Southsea. 6.30 p.m 
“A Management Development 
A. W. Walker. Chartere 
tute, Aldermanbury, London, 
p.m. 


Scheme.”’ 
Insurance Insti 


E.C.2. 6.15 


Corporation of Secretaries 
27 “Monopolies and 
Lt.-Col. B. Nield 
Council Offices, 16 
7.80 p.m. 


Sadustsiet Welfare Society 
“How to Form a Youth Section.”’ 48 

London, W.1. 

Retail Distri- 

College for the Distributive 


Restrictive Practices.” 
Chester Rural District 
Whitefriars, Chester 


Bryanston Square, 
4-25 Discussion Groups for the 
butive Trade. 





‘“‘Wheelers of Plaistow” 
in the 


specialists 


manufacture of 


in every Trade 


The « DIGNIFIES 
OLf. THE JOB 


H. WHEELER & CO. LTD. 


Overall Clothing Manufacturers 
107 LONDON RD., PLAISTOW, E.13 
Telephone: GRAngewood 4071 
eee 
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for February 


Trades, 107 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. 6.15 p.m. (Course.) 
4 Conference for Women Supervisors. 48 
Bryanston Square, London, 1. 10 a.m. 
“Lifting and Handling.”’ Lilleshall Hall, 
Nr. Newport. (In conjunction with the 
Central Council for Physical Recreation.) 
6-9 Conference for Workers’ Representatives 
Llandudno. 
9 Supervisors’ Dis-:ssion Group. 48 Bryan- 
ston Square, Loudon, W.1. 6 p.m 
10 Advisory Meeting. Dundee. 
11 Women Supervisors’ Course. 
11 Editors’ Meeting. Glasgow. 
12 Canteens Meeting. Newcastle. 
16- 


6-9 


Glasgow. 


in Human Relations for the 
Distributive Trade.”” 48 Bryanston 
London, W.1. 6 p.m. (Course.) 


“Training 
Retail 
Square, 


“Preparing a Supervisory 
Scheme.” Birmingham. 

Fore smanship Course. Coventry. 

“Manual Lifting and Handling.” o Bryan- 
ston Square, London, W.1. 9.30 a 

“Human Relations and Predec tivity on 
the Shop Floor.”” (Conference for foremen 
and shop stewards.) Oulton Hall Hotel, 
Clacton. 
Industrial Law Tutorial Course. Hull 
“Canteens.” jalthamstow. 
“Management Ethis.”” W. H. Bower. 48 
Bry anston Square, London, W.1. 2.80 p.m 
“Manual Lifting and Handling.” Man- 
chester. 

“Prep paring a 
Scheme.” 48 Bry 
W.1. 


Training 


Supervisory 
anston Square, 


Training 
London 


Institute of Industrial Supervisors 
“Foremanship.” — Ayres Welbeck 
Hotel, Nottingham. 7.30 p.m 
“Human Relations.” T. A. Mason. Tect 
nical College. Hyde. 7.30 p.m. 

“Communications and English Expres 
sion.” J. C. Rees. Sonth Wales Institute 
of Engineers, Merthyr Tydfil. 7.30 p.m 

Foreman and Personnel Manage- 
Mrs. E. Klouman. Great Northern 
, Leeds. 7.30 p.m. 

ss Supervisor and Communications.” 
R. W. Latham Canteen, Carpet Trades 
Ltd., Kidderminster. 7.30 p.m 
“Incentives—Financial and Otherwise.” 
T. A. Randall. Robin Hood Hotel, Not 
tingham. 7.30 p.m 

18 “The Foreman and Good Housekeeping.” 
C. W. Dowse. Butler and Tanner, Ltd 
Frome. 7.5 m 
“Communications 
T. Whybrow. The 


7% 


and English Expression.” 
Polytechnic, Woolwich, 
London, S.E. 7.30 p.m 
“Work—Why Study It?” H. Clayton. The 
Settlement, Pontypoof. 7.30 p.m 


“Tndustrial Relations and Industrial Law 
What the supervisor should know.” 
Ashorne Hill, Leamington 


Institute of Personnel Management 


Trade Unions.” 
ae Cardiff. 6.45 p.m 
” Kensington Hotel, 


Technical College to 
Lewis. Canteen, Peter 
Scotiand Road, Warrington 


5 “Training the Training Staff.” E. N 
Marriott.. “Training for Flexibilitv—the 
demands on training of variations in pro- 
duction.” Dr. W. Douglas Sevmour 
Management House, 8 Hill Street, London, 
W.1. 10 a.m 

13 “Staff Management in Retail Distribution.” 
Coburg Court Hotel, Bayswater Road 
London, W.2 

11 “Problem of Unemployment.” A 
Blench and S. C. Hills. (Joint wetins 
with the Institution of Works Managers.) 

16 “Welfare and Working Conditions.” F. L 
Kidd. Grand Hotel, Birminghom. (Joint 
Mecting with the Office Management 
Association.) 

16 “Personnel Functions in a 

Industry.” J. Barbour 

Hotel, Glasgow. 7 p.m 


8 “Economic Policy of the 
TJ. Driscoll. Park 

8 “Focus on Yount 
Belfast. 6.45 pr 

5 “The Relation of the 
Industry.” W. G 
Stubs Ltd 
7 p.m 


Nationalised 
North British 





“Training for Management.” 


Management 
House, 8 Hill Street, 


London, W.1. 


10 a.m. 
“The Transition from School to ia. 
Dr. G. Reith. Roxburghe Hotel in- 
burgh. 7.80 p. 

“The Role He the Trade Unions in the 
Future.” C. Roberts. Technical College, 
Manchester Road, Bolton. po 

“Joint Consultation.” Royal otel, Col- 
lege Green, Bristol. 6.30 p.m. 
“Superannuation Schemes.’ Economics 
a The University, Leeds 2. 
6 

“Problems of Shift Working.”” A. Smith. 
Royal Victoria Hotel, Sheffield. 7 p.m. 
“The Law and Employment.” J. Kin 
Steel Nut & Joseph Hampton Ltd., Woden 
Works, King’s Hill, Wednesbury. 6.30 p.m. 


London and South-eastern Regional Con- 
ference. Bournemouth. 
Institute of Economic Engineering 
Feb 
7 “Production Incentives.” J. Binnie. 
Glasgow. 10.30 a.m. 
18 “Trades Unions and Productivity.” E. 
Fletcher. Kingsbury, London. 7, p.m. 
22 “The Psychology of Incentives.” A. J. 
Speakman. Midland Hotel, Manchester. 
2.30 p.m. 


Institution of Heating par Ventilation Engineers 
“Heating and Ventilation Problems in 
Atomic Energy Establishments.” W. L. 
Wilson. College of Technology, Leicester. 

6.30 p.m. 


Institution of Production Engineers 
5 “‘Joint Consultative Machinery at Factory 
Level.”” F. Hayday. Bell Hotel, Leicester 


7 p.m. 

6 “Methods of Achieving More Economic 
Production with Emphasis on the Impor- 
tance of the Labour Element.” R. W. 

ann. 7.80 p.m 

16 “Work Study.” R. M. Canta. 
Arts, Green Lane, Derby. 

17 “High Productivity Key 
American Production 
. J. S. Saunders 
London, W.1. 

17 “Colour Schemes in Industry.” S. A. 
Wood. Morris Motors Ltd. Apprentice 
School, Hollow Way, Cowley, Oxford. 
7 15 p.m 
“Management Forum.” Technical College 
Coventry. 7.30 p.m. (Joint Meeting with 
the Institute of Industrial Administration.) 


College of 
p.m 
Features of 
Management.” 
86 Portman Square, 
7.15 p.m. 


Institution of Works Managers - 

3 “The Human Factor and its Relationshi 
to Industry.” J. Leask. Grand Hotel, 
Sheffield. 7.80 p.m 
“The Legal Aspect of Industrial Acci- 
dents.”” J. Walker and C. Miller. Paisley 
“The Ministry of Labour and Industry.” 
Mr. Heggie. Danum Hotel, Doncaster 
7.30 p.m. 

“Factory Discipline.” J. 
Hotel, Liverpool. 6.30 p.m. : 
“Methods of Labour Training.” E. N. 
Marriott. Grand fotel, Birmingham. 
7 p.m 

Management Brains Trust. Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
89 Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow, C.2. 7.1! 
p.m. 


Ayres. Adelphi 


National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
26 Selection Methods. Course II. London. 
4 Supervisors’ Extended Course. London 
9-18 Supervisors’ Course. Glasgow. 
11 Conference. Edinburgh. 
18-19 Selection Conference. London. 
28-27 Selection Methods. Course II, 
chester. 


Man- 


Management Association 
“Office Management.”” A. Bradley. Royal 
Hotel, College Green, Bristol. 6.15 
“Recruiting and Training of Office 
G. J. Mills. Royal Victoria Station 
Sheffield. 6.15 p.m. 
“Recruiting and Training of Office 
>. J. Mills. Metropole Hotel, 
6 p.m. 

Pendley Manor 

16-21 Foremen’s Course. 

Urchfont Manor 

16-21 “On the Staff.” 
junior accountants, 


pm 
Staff.” 
Hotel, 


Staff.’” 
Leeds. 


(For office workers, 
secretaries, etc.) 
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The use of Derl cuts the loss of man hours due 
to skin infections. This is because Der] contains 
Hexachlorophene, an ingredient acclaimed by 
the medical profession for its unique germicidal 
qualities. 

Washing regularly with Derl will reduce the 
bacterial flora of the skin to a level unheard of 
by the use of ordinary soap. 

Quickly, pleasantly, safely, Derl gets the better 


of germs. 


ee WES Saat 


‘DE RU 


. The ORIGINAL British 
Available in bar a ~ ‘ Hexachlorophene Soap 


and liquid form, 
perfumed and unperfumed 


Germs 
cant face 


Testing samples and literature are available and will be sent on request. Roberts Windsor Soap Company Limited, Windsor, England 
G4 





INDUSTRIAL FLOOR CLEANING «»> MAINTENANCE 





(THE BITTERN ) 
Scarifying Machine 


Especially designed for the quick removal of ory vere 
grease and other —2= sits from factory floors 
this machine has two ie revolving in opposite 





directions so that no effort is required to contro! the 
machine even under the heaviest scrubbing conditions. 
The rotation of the brushes is reversible, s doubling 
the life of the brushes and gears. 


Please write for full particulars to:— 


Q Wy BRE) & *  Cimex-Fraser Tuson Ltd. 
: Head Office and Works : 
’ Cray,Avenue, Orpington, Kent Tel.: Orp. 673/ (5 lines) 
9° 


Manchester Office: 211 Oxford Road, Manchester 13 
fon EVERY TYPE ot vo Tel.: Ardwick 2003 
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* We've no office 
staff problems now... 
thanks to 


Brook St. Bureau!” 


When an emergency arises — call 


BROOK SI. BUREAU.. 


FOR ALL TEMPORARY & PERMANENT STAFF 


HEAD OFFICE : 
59 BROOK ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
99 GEORGE ST., CROYDON 
13a CRANBROOK RD., ILFORD 
90 EDEN ST., KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


GRO. 6666 


CRO. 3363 
ILF. 1368 
KIN. 4586 





“* TYPROD,”" long 
runner mats in use 
at the new Coke 
Oven plant of 
Nantgawr Colliery 


— 


TyproD MATS » — 


ideal for all purposes where long-life and cl 
Made from hard-wearing fabric reinforced by oe cerige, 7 
are warm, dry and firm, yet buoyant and restful to the feet. We 
shall be pleased to answer any queries or quote for any special 
applications for these mats. 


TYRE PRODUCTS LTD. 


PALACE OF ENGINEERING, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX Te/.: WEMbiey 1222 (10 lines) 





a 
purposes 








THOUSANDS OF TOMOKS 


NOW IN USE 


a positive way of saving money as industry after industry 
has found and proved by the number of repeat orders that are 
continually being received. 


Here is 


Releases only ONE 
PIECE at a time 


Available in hard gloss enamel 
finish of Cream, White or Pastel 


Green. e 

Toiiok Medicated 7 oz. rolls also 

available, but Holder takes all good e 
. 


on floor. 


makes of Toilet Rolls. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS ® 
Manufacturers & Distributors: 


R. SCULTHORP & CO LTD 


(Dept. 1), BLACKFRIARS HOUSE, NEW BRIDGE ST. LONDON E.C.4 CENtral 1812/3 


. Thesheet 


preventing 
wastage. 


2. The roll 
swings back- 

wards far 
enough tore- 
lease an- 


remains free 
other sheet. to revolve. 


SST CRATE SO eet Se Ee TT en ee ee) ee Re 


SAVE UP T0 60% BY INSTALLING 


EA FF EE EIA AE ELON Se OEY MITE ED ENT Fin SOO 
Hygienic — prevents unsightly wastage 


Releases only one piece at a time. 
Reduces toilet roll expenditure by 60% 
Prevents petty thieving of new rolls. 


REGCD TRADE MARK 
PAT. NO. 643103. REGD. DES. 858877 


THE ONE PIECE AT A TIME 
TOILET ROLL HOLDER 


We are exhibiting at the 2 Centre, Store Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.C.! 
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na BRIGHTON 
BRITISH FOOD PRODUCTS OF QUALITY 


CANTEEN 
CATERING 


STARCH FOOD PRODUCTS 
All-Cornflour base 
(Custard Powder, Cornflour, 
Blanc Mange Powders) 


BAKING POWDER 


SPONGE CAKE & PUDDING MIXTURE 
(Unsweetened) 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING, PANCAKE & 
FRITTER MIXTURE (No eggs required) 


ROASTEX (Gravy Powder) 
DESSERT GELATINE UNSWEETENED 
GOLDEN RAISING POWDER 
CULINARY HERBS: GRAVY SALT 


% IMPORTANT NOTE. 


Increased productivity has enabled these 
Products in Bulk quantities for Catering 
Establishments to be produced at the lowest 
possible cost with the resulting benefit to 
Consumers, but the former high quality of 
these goods has been fully maintained. 


The latest Price List will gladly be 
forwarded on application to:— 


H. J. GREEN & CO. LTD 


BULK SALES DEPT. 
BRIGHTON 


Gr64A 
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First Choice in 


adhesive fabric strip dressings 


Dalzo-Lastic CLINIC CABINET 


Contains one gross of Self-Adhesive 
Fabric strip dressings (with anti- 
~ gauze pads) in three different 


Dalzo-Lastic SURGERY CABINET 


Contains three, one-yard lengths of 
3 inch, 2} inch and 1} inch wide 
fabric dressings. Ideal for use 
where dressings sizes are 


Special refill packs for both the Cabinets 
illustrated can be supplied as required. 








MADE BY DALMAS LTD., LEICESTER & LONDON. ESTO. 1623 
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TT ERIE 
INSTITUTE OF WELFARE OFFICERS 


P; rotessional Association 


Welfare Officers 


For information about qualifications 
for Membership write to: 





General Secretary 
INSTITUTE OF WELFARE OFFICERS 
_ 14 Dominion Street, London, E.C.2 








SPECIAL OFFER 
Hot Cupboards! 


As new, cream STOVE ENAMEL finish 
Fitted 2 shelves and 2 sliding doors 
SIZE Gas or Elect.| Gas, with Steam 
Plain Top |Bain Marie}|Piain Top 
48°x30°x33” high] £23 0.0. — £23 15.0. 
72”x30"x33" high| £28 0.0. | £30 0.0. — 
ALSO New and unused ALL Galvanised 
Steam Hot Cupboards by Stotts 72’x 30’x33” 
high, fitted 4 sliding doors (2 each side) and 2 shelves, @ £30 each 


CARRIAGE EXTRA EX-LONDON OR LEICESTER. FITTINGS GUARANTEED. 


J. E. LESSER & SONS LTD., 290 Balham High Road, S.W.17 
Telephone: BALham 3617 (5 lines) - Also at Leicester, Leeds & Dunfermline 
































Harriwash Quality Products 


Essentials for every Weifare Officer 
and Welfare Department. 
HARRIKLENZ the super 
cleaner in paste form. Efficient, 
economical and easy to use. For 
all kitchen or canteen work, re- 
moves grease and dirt easily and 

quickly. 
“Pride of quality is shared 
equally by producer and 
purchaser.” 
Specialities: Green and Brown 
Pine Disinfectants. 
HARRISPRAY, the popular and 
efficient Disinfectant Spray, 
perfumed or unperfumed. 
HARRIWASH Super Hygienic 
Wash for the 
hands. 
Liquid Toilet 
Soaps. 
Liquid Carbolic 
Soap for all 
cleansing. 
HARRIVEG Pure Soft Soap. 
DISFECTIT Disinfectant Blocks, 
SUPA or No. 2 
for all toilets. 
All enquiries to SOLE PROPRIETOR 


HARRY WALSH 
11 RILEY AVENUE, ST. ANNES- 
Phone: 2679 St. Annes 


EVERY PACKER NEEDS 
THIS PROFIT MAKER 
The HARNDEN Paper Shredder 





IT MAKES 
PACKING 
MATERIAL 
FROM WASTE 


ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE — 
REQUIRES 
VERY LITTLE 
POWER 


Send for details of the wide range of 
SLITTING MACHINES for paper 
fabrics, etc. 


Made by 


C. A. HARNDEN LTD 


Dowson Road, HYDE, Manchester 
Telephone: HYDE 1010 





MILLSPAUGH 


OF Comments 


nraues ON-SEA 





DISPENSERS 
for 
%& CREAMS 
%& LIQUIDS 
ke CLEANSERS 


etc. 


DISPENSERS LTD. 
—_ 


BRITHORN WORKS 


TELSCOMBE CLIFFS, NEWHAVEN 
SUSSEX 


Telephone: PEACEHAVEN 2335: (2 lines) 
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MARTINDALE 
PROTECTIVE MASKS 


are made from virgin aluminium of 
extra soft quality readily shaped to 
fit every contour of the face. They 
fit anybody! 

For over 20 years the standard by 
which lightweight protective masks 
are judged. 


Confort SS afety 


send 4/- for trial sample package of mask and filters 
MARTINDALE ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
41 WESTMORLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W.9 
TTT 
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Ms BEER ond beter! 





QAYICD TRADE Maan 


‘Aterers’ PAN SCRUBS 


The large size Pan Scrub specially produced 
for hotel, restaurant and canteen. Send your 


Automatic 


SANITARY TOWEL 
MACHINES 


Essential Welfare Equipment 
un every 

FACTORY, 

OFFICE BUILDING, 
DEPTL. STORE 

LAUNDRY, ete., 

where women are employed, 
Moderately Priced 

12 Months Guarantee 

The Machine illustrated dispenses 
the Dr. White’s well-known brand of 
cotton-wool towel, individually 
packed in cartons. 

We can give immediate delivery of 
both machines and towels to fit. 


business card or letterheading to receive a 


, - Full particulars on request:— 
sample and price details. P bi 


NON-RUSTING AND PLIABLE LAMBART & SMYTH LTD. 


RANCO WIRES LTD. SALES OFFICE: — ~ . Ct AG 
36 WOODLANDS ROAD, LYTHAM<ST.cANNES 40 Sloane Street, London, §.W.1 SLOane 7629 











OOD 


GARROULD’S 


Established over 100 years 


Actual Manufacturers 
of 
WHITE AND COLOURED DRILL OVERALLS 
for WOMEN 
AND 
MEN’S COATS AND JACKETS 


All garments are cut on generous lines and the workmanship throughout is 
of the highest standard. The materials used are “* Sanforized” and will 
launder extremely well. 

We also manufacture Chefs’ Caps, Waitresses’ Caps and Aprons, etc. etc. 
Prompt attention given to every enquiry. Full particulars and prices from: 


EF. & R. GARROULD LTD. 


EDGWARE ROAD LONDON W.2 





150-160 





PERSONNEL OFFICER (28) seeks FOR SALE 
progressive position. Six years’ ex- 
perience in Engineering Industry CUTLERY & SILVERWARE Whatever work women do, they do 
covering normal range of personnel Manufacturers offer delivery fro . 
functions. Box No. 512. stock, and free badging service it best when they are smartly 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT ——— - ——s _—o z dressed. Pride in their appearance 
enry nowles an -O0., evedor P ° ° . . 
Nr. Bristol ‘ gives them extra pride in their job. 
STAFF STEEL CLOTHES | : 
LOCKERS, available for prompt HOTELS CANTEENS CAFES Work goes with a swing and Gromer 
delivery, size 72 in. by 12 in. by Cutlery oe age ee yp | efficiency results. That is why 
12 in., 15 in. by 15 in. and 18 in = 4 price suitable for al classes | DINKUM OVERALLS : 
by 18 im. Warehouse steel shelv c js Ey ue. | give more 
ing. — “see een a Kelvin Chambers, Stafford St., Walsall | than protection alone. 
Roneodex, Kardex Cabinets avail- song sega , 6027-8-9. ped 
ible in popular sizes.--COMMERCIAL or List and Samples today. FREE 
Equipment Co., The Office Centre. BADGING SERVICE. Repairs and re- 
68. 69, 70 Queen Street, E.C.4. City plating our speciality. Take the 
1195 6 
DICTAPHONE 


obvious advaniage of dealing direct | NKUM 
- with the manufacturer 
Outfit, £35 in 

YL DIT ‘ > ne. Bi (J 
HotoinGs, 39 Mincing Lane, Black- | FISH RANGE taken for debt. Keen REG: 

Sas price accepted to clear; also Jack 
FOR GUARANTEED son Boiler.—A. R. C., 130 Great 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING Portland Street, London, W.1. 
MACHINES, new or rebuilt models 
Dictaphone, Timemaster”™’ 


and 
Cameo." Consult the 


Northern REFRIGERATORS 
pecialists. Dixon S. 229 


Oxford 
Road, Manchester 




















Stylishly cut from ‘“ SANFORIZED"’ 

shrunk drills, Dinkum Overalls are 

thoroughly practical in design, and 

Saw _ available in eleven attractive and 
price, suitable for AC or DC. Full cheerful fast colours. Samples on 

INDUSTRIAL GLOVES | Exnonbury 2a." SY AY | request. 

Teng moa 3 i BOOKS 


MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED BY :— 
BOOKFARE WELFARE— W: 


relent Rad at — in en with ANGUS JOWETT & CO. LTD. 
en cost--no instalment or maintenance 
MECHANICAL HANDLING | : : 


SKELTON 
charges—free trial if desired. For 
full 
EQUIPMENT 


details write to: 


REFRIGERATORS for 
N Tel.: ARDwick and Guaranteed. 








+ Bethwin Road, London, S.E.5 





INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, SALTBURN.-BY-SEA, YORKS 
Rex LIBRARY Tel. : Skelton 142 
Service ‘s), 135a Goswell Road 
RW es London, E.C.1, CLE. 0351 
CONVEYANCER FORK TRUCKS 
LTD., Liverpool Road, Warrington, 
have tor immediate disposal it HEATING 
speciatly reduced prices—a few re FREE ADVICE 
conditioned trucks of 2,000 Ib. to *REE ADVICE on improving your wt ae 
4.500 Ib. capacity with 9 ft. and heating. Write for leaflet suggest pits i 
12 ft. life These trucks are petrol ing ways in which you can increas¢ 
petrol - electric, battery - electric the 


efficiency of your heating anc 
iriven and have been achieve 
ebuilt’ by 


FACTORY ACT REQUIREMENTS 
utmost fuel economy. Ser 

vce of our advisory engineers 
guatantee available to call and give on th 
spot advice. Rental terms available 
HOLIDAY Write or telephone now. HuRsEal 
Lip... 229 

ACCOMMODATION 


Regent Street Ww.) 
REG. 1051 








Established 1911 





completely 


ourselves for sale with 











NWALL 


SWALL PARTY OUTINGS 
poiled cl ovely 
p-river trips may be CLIFTON 
ro id-world Polruan 

SUNRAY HOUSE 


i 


| THE REAL COR 
M ) nspe | 
| 





RESTAURANT 
SCARBOROUGH 
ight homeli puents: ‘tee 


doubles, all 


” to SO 
at one sitting 1,506 
lunches or high teas served in thre« 
id | sittings. Excellent food in pleasar 

ve sta ahoss surroundings at reasonable charges 
fishing “ 

Folder. full particulars of charges anc 
ee specimen menus from V, SEALS 
— Manager. Coach park adjacent. Bars 
as Tel.: 3253. 


he 


tours 
warm and 
re 
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‘ a factorie> 
First Class ENTERTAINMENT 
—Single Artist or Complete Programme— 


Fees moderate — Distance no object 


STAFF PARTIES, SOCIALS, DINNERS 


4 — 
ORGANISED BY AN ARTIST WITH 3 : 
ABILITY TO PLEASE ALL TASTES 
Controller of entertainments for the Hertfordshire County Army Welfar 
ommittee for 5 years 


Producer of over 1,000 shows 


® W.M.DELF (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 
HARRY CARTER, Pinehurst, Broadmoor, Abinger Common 
Nr. Dorking, Surrey 


SOAP AND DISINFECTANT MANUFACTURERS 


DELCO WORKS LIVERPOOL, 9. 
Telephone: Abinger 358 


PHONE: AINTREE 1752 (2 LINES) ‘GRAMS: “HELPMATE."’ LIVERPOOL 


vAyy\\\ \\\ \\\ 
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I’ve got 
the right 


combination 











for saving! 


Mr. Therm has many saving graces. 
With gas and gas equipment he lets you 
tap the exact amount of fuel you need (without waste) 
for a thousand diff rent jobs. To expand his economy 
Mr. Therm adds a further combination of 
virtues: flexibility of use; accuracy 
of se {-adjustment; rigid control of 
fuel consumption; speed in 
reaching working temperatures, 
cleanliness of operation. 
In fact, Mr. Therm is so versatile 
hat he can usually be found 


1 4 , 
helping wherever people work, 





7 


MR, TIIFRM HELPS IN WELFARI 
WORK 


Mr. Therm burns to serve you recycle, Peedi capt ceted— 0 


aid rooms, watcr heating in sports pavilio 
THE GAS COUNCIL * IT GROSVENOR PLACE * LONDON * SW! cooking and dish-washing in canteens 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, WELFARE & INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 





one mouth 


to another... 


and only wasning-up 
comes in between! 
Does your washing-up kill germs? 


f you are following the 
DEOSAN ROUTINE 


you can be sure it does ; 


you have a hygiene standard to be proud of, 
vill approve, 


and one the health authorities 


Ihe Routine is simple, costs little. 
Workers like it and take to it readily. 
We'll send full details on receipt of your 


address 


DEOSAN LIMITED 
Catering Hygiene Division, 345 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.|! 
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